FRB to Report] _ 
Further Drop 
In Production 


By Saul Miller 


The Federal Reserve Board is 
expected to report next week a 
further drop in industrial produc- 
tion for April in contrast to a nor- 
mal seasonal rise for the month. 


The board’s index is efpected to 
drop a point or two from the March 
figure of 128. The March index 

reflected a 13 percent vas Be in na- 
tional production from the high 
point in Dec. 1956. — 


drop in production will come on 
the heels of optimistic “recovery” 
statements issued by Administra- 
fion spokesmen, based in part on 
a decline in the number of per- 
sons drawing unemployment 
compensation. 

The Labor Dept. reported a drop 
of about 30,000 for the week end- 
ing Apr. 19. Most of the decline 
was attributed, however, to season- 
al pickups in the construction indus- 
try and other outdoor activity. The 
number of jobless workers draw- 
ing compensation remained double 
the number a year ago. 

Employment in manufacturing, 
however, dropped 270,000 in April, 
a month where factory employment 
usually shows an-upturn. 

At 15.1 million in April, jobs 
in manufacturing were of 1.7 
million from April 1957. Most of 
the decline over the year came 
in industries producing autos, 
machinery and appliances, as well 
as in basic steel. 

The Labor-Commerce depart- 
ments report showed a further drop 
in the work week and in average 
weekly pay of factory workers. 

March Layoffs Up 

In another report on factory lay- 
offs and hirings, the departments 
painted a’ gloomier picture—the 
hiring rate in March was the lowest 
and the layoff rate the highest for 
any March in the postwar period. 

For every 1,000 persons on 
their payrolls, manufacturing 
firms in March hired 23 persons 
and laid off 31. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
told a press conference that dur- 
ing the first four months of 1958 
an estimated 700,000 workers 
had exhausted their rights to job- 
less benefits and that the average 
weekly benefit check was $30.40. 

Congressional action on emer- 

gency aid for the unemployed was 
postponed until probably the end 
of May when the Senate Finance 
Committee announced it would 
start hearings on the House-passed 
measure May 13. 
The House passed a watered- 
down version of the Administra- 
- tion’s jobless aid program after a 
Coalition of Republicans and some 
(Continued on Page 12) 


The anticipated report on the | 


Mindustrial Decline Continues Uuahated 
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man John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.). 


HEARINGS OPEN on labor legislation as Chairman John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) of the special 
labor-management committee testifies on his bill before the Kennedy Labor subcommittee. Left 
to right at committee table are Senators Wayne Morse (D-Oreg.), Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), Chair- 


75 Forgotten Regions: 


Depressed Areas Legislation 
Passage Asked by Schnitzler 


The recession currently gripping the country has tended to obscure the long-term depression that 
afflicts about 75 areas in the nation, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler told Congress. 

Testifying before the House Banking Committee, Schnitzler called for immediate action on legis- 
lation to aid depressed areas in line with the measure reported favorably by the Senate Banking 
Committee. Recalling that he had testified on behalf of such legislation a year ago, Schnitzler said: 


“Today, even more than a year 
ago, our failure to aid the dis- 
tressed areas is revealed as a 
tragic misfortune. While most 
communities can hope to see 
their jobless return to work when 
the business cycle again moves 
upward, the chronjcally distressed 
areas will hope in vain. 


“And the score or more of addi- 


tional marginal communities that 


Ohio Merger Forms 
New State AFL-CIO 


By Al Zack 
Cleveland, O.—At 11:13 a. m. May 7 the largest merged state 
central body of the AFL-CIO was born here. 


By unanimous vote, 2,274 delegates merged the Ohio State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Ohio CIO Council into the million-member 


ee 


Ohio AFL-CIO, creating the ‘37th merged state organization and 


the largest merged to date. 

Meeting in the huge Cleveland 
Convenion Hall, scene of countless 
historic union conventions including 
the 1949 CIO convention which ex- 
pelled 11 Communist dominated 
unions, the delegates whooped 
through a package resolution which: 

i—Merged the two organiza- 
tions. 

2—Adopted a constitution pre- 
viously approved by separate con- 


ventions of the two federations. 
3—Elected three executive of- 
ficers and 24 vice presidents. 
Michael Lyden of the Street and 

Electric Railway Employes, who 
had been president of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Labor for 22 years, was 
chosen as the first president. 


' Officers Named 
Phillip Hannah of the Machinists, 


(Continued on Page 3) 


also would be aided by enactment 
of this legislation—the ones that are 
always -on the fringe of chronic 
distress—will be the last to feel the 


UAW, IAM Delay 
Aircraft Strike 


Los Angeles—A _ nation- 
wide strike of 125,000 air- 
craft and missile workers was 
postponed May 8 on a day- 
to-day basis an hour before 
deadline by the Machinists 
and Auto Workers at the re- 
quest of federal mediators. 

The extension, agreed upon 
a few hours after a tentative 
settlement covering 16,000 
IMA members at Lockhead 

- plants in Burbank, Palmdale 
and Maywood, Calif., came 
too late to halt walkouts in 
the southeastern states. The 
strike became temporarily ef- 
fective among IAM members 
at Lockheed’s Marietta, Ga., 
plant and at Cape Canaveral, 
Fla., and among Auto Work- 
ers at the. Douglas plant in 

| Charlotte, N. C. 

The Lockheed agreement, 
reached by the company and 
IAM Lodge 727, provided for 
a wage increase of 22 cents 
an hour, It is subject to rati-. 
fication by the membership. 


‘ 


benefits of Teturning prosperity and 
the first again to be struck by un- 
employment when another ill wind 
blows.” 


Hits povesae to Delude 

In terms of the current recesssion, 
Schnitzler pointed out that any at- 
tempt to paint a recovery picture 
on the basis of latest job figures is 
an attempt to “delude by statistics” 
and that the economic outlook 
shows continuing weakness in all 
segments of the economy. 

He assailed the “wait-and-see” 
attitude in Washington, especial- 
ly by those “who still shudder 
at the thought of taking affirma- 
tive action to restore the econ- 
omy lest it encourage inflation.” 

-“These same _ people,” he 
added, “did little or nothing to 
stop inflation during the years 
when it was building up.” 

Schnitzler renewed the AFL-CIO 

call for immediate aid to the un- 
employed, a tax cut for low and 
moderate-income families, a spur 
in public works construction and 
support of the Community Facil- 
ities bill approved by the Senate. 

He stressed also the need to aid 

the small businessman, in serious 
jeopardy because of his inability to 
obtain adequate short-term loans 
and investment capital on “reason- 
able terms.” 


Punitive Labor Proposals 
Draw Attack by3 Senators 


Hayes Cites 
Democratic 
Union Rules 


By Willard Shelton 
A Senate subcommittee opened 
three weeks of hearings on labor 
legislation under a pledge to re- 
port a bill for floor action and 


@|with June 10 as a target date. 


Members of the subcommittee 
including Chairman John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), Sen. Irving M. 
Ives (R-N. Y.) and Sen. Wayne 
Morse (D-Ore.) served sharp no- 
tice that in seeking effective and 
practical legislation they would try 
to knock out punitive and highly- 
controversial proposals. 

Pres. Al J. Hayes of the Ma- 
chinists, chairman of th. AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Wommit- 
tee, reported on the democratic 
practices of his own union, ana- 
lyzed the work of the McClellan 
investigating committee, and 
warned against imposing unjusti- 
fied legal restrictions that would 
hamper unions in their proper 
functions. (See Story “AFL- 
CIO’s Position On Labor Legis- 
lation,” page 5.) 

The subcommittee was consider- 
ing a wide variety of bills, includ- 
ing measures by Kennedy and Ives 
to give the federal government re- 
stricted powers in the field of union 
democracy, and the broader Eisen- 
hower Administration proposals, 
sponsored by Sen. H. Alexander 
Smith (R-N. J.), that would out- 
law organizational picketing and 
make other Taft-Hartley Act 
changes. 


Punitive Bills Offered 


Also under consideration were 
complex punitive and more wide- 
ranging bills by Sen. William F. 
Knowland (R-Calif.) and Chair- 
man John L. McClellan (D-Ark.), 
chairman of the special committee 
investigating labor-management im- 
proprieties. 

In an atmosphere heavy with 
political overtones, Knowland 
and Sen. Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz.) indicated that they wouldn’t 
agree to avoid “controversial” 
proposals. Goldwater said he 
wouldn’t offer his own anti-union 
shop amendment but that he 
didn’t want any “sweetheart” bill. 
Knowland in effect threatened to 
repeat his tactics of offering on 
the Senate floor any of his pro- 
posals the subcommittee turned 
down. 

Knowland is running for gov- 
ernor of California with “labor” as 
his selected principal issue. He is 
commonly credited with seeking 
the governorship to regain political 
leadership of the state from his fel- 
low Californian, Vice Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon. Goldwater, running 
for re-election to the Senate, has 


' (Continued en Page 4) 
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oe ‘Senators Score. Punitive Labor Bills; 
‘Hayes Backs Union, 


(Continued from page 1) 
for years campaigned against what 
he terms the “philosophy” of un- 
ion leaders he dislikes: 

Kennedy and Ives also are up 
for re-election this year. 

Hayes Gives Endorsement 

Hayes began his testimony with 
congratulations to the Senate for 
passage of the Douglas-Kennedy- 
Ives bill to protect employe wel- 
fare and pension. plans.. He gave 
affirmative endorsement to the foi- 
lowing legislative action: 

e A grant of authority to the 
Labor Dept. to make public union 
financial reports. The reporting 
forms should be simplified and 
small local unions exempted, he 
said, and the law should be broad- 
ened to require reports by employ- 
ers “of their expenditures in the 
field of labor relations, including 


Welfare Plan. 
Bill Slowed 
In House 


The House Labor Committee 
voted 2 new study of welfare-pian 
legislation, including the Senate- 
passed Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill 
and a substitute measure sponsored 
by Rep. Ludwig Teller (D-N. Y.). 

A subcommittee is expected to 
examine both bills, without public 
hearings, and report back to the full 
committee before liberals on the 
labor unit seek to send the welfare- 
plan proposal to the floor. 

The committee in authorizing 
the subcommittee knocked down 
efforts by Republican conservatives 
to compel it to cover general labor 
regulation bills as well as the wel- 
fare-plan proposals. 

This had the effect of eclimi- 
nating, at least for the time being, 
efforts by the GOP to repeat the 


plans with amendments to restrict 
and hogtie unions. 

Under House rules, “rider” 
amendments of the type offered in 
the Senate are out of order as “non- 

.” The Labor Committee 

Teller is critical of some details 
of the Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill, 
including its scope and the provi- 
sion that makes theft of welfare 
funds an embezzlement punishable 
under federal law. 

Rep. Frank Thompson (D-N. J.) 
‘introduced in the House the exact 
language of the Senate bill, which 
was supported by the AFL-CIO. 

The Administration also is ex- 
pected to support the bill as it 
did in the Senate after Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell in 1957 en- 
dorsed its general principles. 

The Labor Committee is nar- 
rowly divided on many education 
and labor proposals, with most 
Democrats tending to support care- 
fully-divided welfare bills and the 
balance of power resting with a 
minority of liberal Republicans who 
ata join in backing 


$1.20 an hour in the drugs and 
medicine industry has been pro- 
posed under the Walsh-Healy Pub- 


| expenditures incurred to prevent 
organization of employes.” 

® A provision that international 
unions report to the Labor Dept. 
information on trusteeships of lo- 
cals, with penalties for false re- 
ports. The secretary of labor, 
Hayes suggested, might be asked 
to report back to Congress within 
two years on whether further leg- 
islation might be needed. 

® Carefully drafted legislation 
tightening up legal restrictions on 
giving and receiving bribes between 
management and union agents, with 


| penalties “commensurate with the 


nature of the offense.” 

@ Increased funds for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and 
“drastic. changes” in the board’s 
procedure to eliminate “tremendous | 
delays” in its cases. — 

© Elimination of the Taft-Hart 
ley provision barring economic 
strikers from voting in representa- 
tion elections. Hayes specifically 
endorsed a ‘Kennedy bill that “af- 
firmatively safeguards strikers” in 
their rights during a lawful strike. 

- Warns Against Force 

Hayes warned against proposals 
for “regulating union democracy” 
that would “force us against our 
will” to adopt “one specific form 
of democracy.” 

Citing the relatively tiny num- - 
ber of union officials and unions 
exposed in wrongdoing by the 
McClellan committee, Hayes 
pointed out that the AFL-CIO 
acted swiftly in acordance with 
its own procedures to correct the 
evils or expel the unions for non- 
compliance with ethical practice 
codes. 


“We ask no special privilege,” 
he said, “We plead no special 
immunity. All we ask is equal 
protection and equal justice un- 
der the law.” 

Even today in some communi- 
ties “we find the cards of local gov- 
ernment and local justice stacked 
against us. It would be socially 


junfair and morally unjust for the 


federal government to enact legisla- 
tion which would subject unions, 
their officers and members to ex- 
cessive restrictions or penalties.” 
Questioned on Intent 

Knowland, presenting his own 
package of bills that he labels a 
“bill of rights” for union members, 
ran into heavy questioning from 
Ives and from Morse, partly on his 
overall intent, partly on specific 
details. 


Ives bluntly asked whether 
Knowland wanted a “moderate” 
bill, which he defined as “non- 
controversial,” that could actually 
be passed. Knowland said he 
thought his bills were “moderate” 
and he didn’t want anything “in- 
nocuous.” Ives retorted that in 
his opinion Knowland’s biils were 
“controversial.” 


ballots. 


Employer Reports 


No-Raid Decision 
Upheld in Court 


Chicago — Federal Judge 
Michael L. Igoe has held that 
a ‘decision under the AFL- 
CIO No-Raiding Agreement 
is enforceable in court. 

Judge Igoe ordered the 
Textile Workers Union to 
withdraw a petition with the 
National. Labor Relations 
Board for an election among 
employes of the Personal 
Products Co. here. . 

David L. Cole, impartial 
umpire under the No-Raid- 
ing Agreement, had ruled that 
the United Textile Workers 
had an “established bargain- 
ing relationship” with the 
company and that the TWU 
petition to the NLRB violated 
the no-raid pact. When TWU 
failed to comply, the UTW 
took the court action. 

The Supreme Court earlier 
this year ruled that a bind- 
ing arbitration agreement was 
enforceable in federal court. 


Morse questioned Knowland 
closely on the California senator's 
proposal that 15 percent of union 
members could by petition chal- 
lenge union elections and force new 
balloting and on a “sléeper” section 
outlawing “monopolistic” agree- 
ments between unions by “geo- 
graphical areas.” 

Morse Cites Dangers 

The first would expose unions to 
constant internal disruption, Morse 
declared. The second would pos- 
sibly prevent enforcement of no- 
raiding agreements and settlement 
of jurisdictional disputes, he said, 
and Knowland conceded that non- 
raiding agreements would be cov- 
ered 


“You say your bill isn’t anti- 
labor?” Morse asked disbelievingly. 


McClellan refrained from testi- 
fying in detail on his own compli- 
cated measure to enforce union 
democracy by rigid requirements 
on the provisions of local union 
and international constitutions, plus 
other broad requirements that 
would affect both internationals and 
locals. 


He acknowledged that the sub-_ 
ject of labor legislation was high- 
ly complex and that he was not 
an expert, but said that his spe- 
cial committee’s hearings had dis- 
closed “abuses” that the federal 
government must correct by law. 
On 10 or 12 specific points, he 
conceded that detailed study of 
experts would be required and he 
said he had no “pride of author- 
ship” or desire that his on spe- 


fic program be followed. 


guilty of unfair labor practices in “insisting” on a contract solely 


Prof. Archibald Cox of the Har- 
vard Law School, chairman of a 
committeé of labor-law experts that 
advised Kennedy and the Labor 
Committee staff, urged that the fed- 
eral government has the “responsi- 
bility of taking reasonable meas- 
ures” to enforce proper handling 
of union funds and to insure union 
democracy. 

A strong, independent labor 
movement “is a vital part of 
American institutions,” he said, 
and Congress therefore should be 
careful “neither to undermine 
self-government nor to’ weaken 
labor unions.” 

Cox sharply attacked proposals 
in the Eisenhower, Knowland and 
McClellan bills that would enforce 
laws regulating unions by denying 
them access to the NLRB and can- 
celing their tax exemption. The 
Knowland bill would also hit un- 
ions with the anti-trust laws. 

Unfair to Members 


It is “unfair to the union mem- 
bers who do no wrong” to punish 
their officers by denying the union 
members themselves access to the 
labor board, he said. It also ignores 
the fact that the labor board exists 
to serve the public interest and that 
this should not “be traded off as a 
system of rewards or punishments 
for good conduct or bad conduct.” 

Canceling tax exemption, as a 
sanction, again would “take away 
the property of the union mem- 
bers we are trying to protect,” he 
said. 

The McClellan bill was “objec- 
tionable” also, Cox said, because 
it “dictates” the charters of un- 
ions and this “threatens the inde- 
pendence of the labor move- 
ment.” 

Cox suggested that several bills 
offered by Kennedy would 
strengthen the labor movement” by 
removing a “source of corruption” 
and “rebuild the confidence of 
members as well as the public.” 

Trusteeship Procedures 

These bills would lay down re- 
quirements for trusteeships of lo- 
cals and democratic procedures in 
elections, without prescribing the 
latter in detail, and would enforce 
them by civil action. 

An aggrieved union member, 
challenging a trusteeship or an 
election, could file a complaint with 
the Labor Dept. This he could file 
only after exhausting administra- 
tive remedies in the union. If the 
department found “probable cause” 
to believe the law was violated, it 
would file suit in federal court to 
obtain relief. The court would 
make the final decision. 

Union officers could reasonably 
be required, Cox urged, to file 
financial reports on any transaction 
in which a conflict of interest with 
their union duties might exist. 


Supreme Court Bars Firm’s Effort 
To Give Non-Unionists Strike Vote 


The Supreme Court has knocked down an employer's attempt to escape bargaining with an inter- 
national union and to disrupt its local union by requiring that non-members shall vote on strike 


The court upheld the National Labor Relations Board in ruling that the Borg-Warner Co. was 


with an Auto Workers local, in- 


stead of the International UAW as 
well, and in “insisting” also that 
employes eligible for the bargaining 
unit be allowed to vote on strikes 
even though they fail to join the 


The decision was unanimous on 
the issue of the company’s obliga- 
tion to sign a contract with the 
UAW as well as its Local 1239 at 
Borg-Warner’s Wooster, O., divi- 
sion. Justice Harold O. Burton’s 
opinion pointed out that the UAW 
had been certified as the employes’ 
bargaining agent and that it was 
“an evasion of (the company’s) 
duty” for the company to refuse 
to deal with the agent. 

The court split five-to-four in 


. 
. 


uphelding the UAW and the NLRB 
on the non-members’ balloting issue. 
The majority held that refusal to 
sign a contract not containing a 
clause giving non-members the 
right to vote on strikes was in ef- 
fect a refusal to bargain. 

The company’s proposed “bal- 
lot clause,” Burton wrote, “sub- 
stantially modifies the collective- 
bargaining system” by “weakening 
the independence” of the union 
chosen by majority vote of em- 
ployes. 


Murray, Head 
Of N. Y. Fed, 
Dies at 73 


Albany, N. Y.—Thomas A. Mur- 
ray, president of the New York 
State Federation of Labor for the 
last 15 years, collapsed and died a 
few minutes after speaking at an 
unemployment conference in the 
chamber of the lower house of 
the legislature. He was 73. 

Gov. Averell Harriman (D), 
who had called the statewide 
meeting and who was presiding, 
adjourned the conference out of 
respect for “a man who played 
a great part in developing union 
activities in ‘the state, a great 


- part in developing industry, one 


who had the respect and admira- 
tion of all in this room.” 


About 250 representatives of 1a- 
bor and industry stood for a minute 
of silent tribute. 


Meany Wires Regrets 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
a friend of many years standing and 
one of Murray’s predecessors as 
president of the state federation, 
attended the funeral, which was 
held in Yonkers. In a wire to Sec.- 
Treas. Harold C. Hanover of the 
state body, he expressed regret and 
sadness at Murray’s death. 

“He died im the very act of 
serving the workers of his state, 
the people to whom he devoted 
his entire life,” Meany said. 
“Tom Murray was a staunch 
trade unionist and a fine leader, 
but he was more than that: He 
was a true patriot, a real gentle- 
man, a man we were proud to call 
friend.” 


Murray, a native of New York, 
became an apprentice bricklayer 
at the age of 14. After becoming 
a journeyman he studied architec- 
tural drafting at Cooper: Union, and 
for many years worked as a fore- 
man and general superintendent on 
construction projects. 


Active Building Tradesman 

He became chairman of the New 
York Bricklayers executive com- 
mittee, representing all locals in 
Manhattan and the Bronx, in 1933. 
Three years later he was elected 
president of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council of Greater 
New York, holding the post for 
seven years. In 1940 he was chosen 
a vice president of the state federa- 
tion and became its president upon 
the death of Thomas J. Lyons in 
1943. 

Murray’s wife, the former Eliza- 
beth Jane O’Keefe, died in 1936. 
He is survived by a son, John, and 
three daughters, Mrs. Edward 
Hickey, with whom he lived in 
Hartsdale; Mrs. Alice Davies and 
Mrs. Harold Anderson. 


A gentle, soft-spoken man with 
great capacity for conciliation, 
he was one of the leaders in 
plans to merge the state AFL 
and CIO bodies into a new fed- 
eration, which he was scheduled 
to head. 
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Ford Closes Plant: 


Job Security Issue © 
Enters Auto Talks 


Detroit—Job security leaped into prominence in auto contract 

negotiations here, spurred on by Ford Motor Co.’s decision to shut 
down its Memphis (Tenn.) assembly plant. 

On the heels of Ford’s announcement that the plant would close 


June 6, Auto Workers negotiators announced they would increase | * 
pressure for the job security plank‘ 


of its bargaining program calling 
for company-paid transfer expenses 
to a new job or liberal severance 
pay settlements for workers at a 
closed plant. 

Ken Bannon, director of the 
UAW’s Ford Dept., said the 
move brought the “brutal reali- 
ties of automation and ecoriomic 
recession” home to 1,300 work- 
ers and their families, who were 
notified of the pending elimina- 
tion of their jobs “in a bland an- 
nouncement” which termed the 
Memphis plant obsolete. 

Bannon said it was the UAW’s 
position “that whenever plants be- 
come obsolete, management is ob- 
ligated to modernize the facilities 
or to locate new installations in the 
same az2as as the method of pro- 
tecting both the workers and the 
community.” 

UAW negotiations with the in- 
dustry’s Big Three—Ford, General 
Motors and Chrysler—were re- 
sumed with the tempo of negoti- 
ations increasing as end-of-the- 
month contract deadlines drew 
closer. 

Pension Costs Argued 

Before the news blackout was 
imposed, UAW and GM negotiators 
exchanged figures on the cost of 
pension demands. The company 
claimed a 20 percent increase in 
pension payments plus reduction in 
eligibility from ten to five years 
would cost 13 cents an hour. 

Calling these figures “outland- 
ish,” union spokesmen said the 
pension improvements would cost 
only 4.1 cents an hour on the basis 
of 1,800 working hours a year— 
and would drop to 3.5 cents hourly 
if employes were put on a full 
work year of 2,040 hours. 

While negotiations continued, 
GM Pres. Harlow H. Curtice sent 
letters to all employes renewing the 
company’s proposal to extend the 
present contract for two years with- 
out change. He said that such an 
extension would give workers 7-cent 
hourly increases for each of the 
two years. 

A union spokesman oid the 


Court Orders 
ABC Members 
Reinstated 


A state court at Kansas City, Mo., 
has ordered the A & P Bakery to 
reinstate three members of Local 
218, AFL-CIO American Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers, who un- 
ion officials charged were fired at 
the behest of the Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers. 

The Kansas City local was one 
of the first to bolt the BCW fol- 
lowing its expulsion by the AFL- 
CIO convention in December on 
findings of domination by corrupt 
interests. The court issued an in- 
junction restraining the company 
from discharging any employe be- 
cause of ABC interest or affiliation. 

The legal action was one of two 
in which the ABC was victorious. 
In Boston, a temporary restraining 
order obtained by the BCW, which 


tied up the funds of ABC Locals | & 


248 and 458, was dismissed and a 
Permanent injunction denied. 

In a National Labor Relations 
Board representation election cov- 
ering the bakeries of three firms in 
Albany, Troy, Schenectady and 
Glen Falls, N. Y., ABC Local 10 
tallied 242 votes to 10 for no union. 


corporation had twice proposed 
the two-year extension before 
negotiations began, and that it 
was rejected both times. He 
accused GM of “maneuvering” 
at a time when the UAW was 
making serious proposals to help 
both the union and the company 
in the face of the growing reces- 
.sion. 

Henry Ford, II, fired off a letter 
to employes of his company, too, 
objecting to “the implication” that 
all wage increases, benefits and 
improved conditions had been “‘lit- 
erally squeezed out of a reluctant 
management by the union.” 

In reply, Bannon said he could 
recall not a single contract imp- 
provement volunteered by tHe Ford 
management. 

GM, which last week sent the 
UAW notice it was terminating its 
contract as of May 29, followed up 
with similar notification to the Elec- 
trical Radio & Machine Workers ef- 
fective the same date. More than 
30,000 IUE members, employed in 
the six plants which comprise GM’s 
electrical division, are affected by 
the termination notice. 


N. Y. Settlements 
Net 11-Cent Gain 


Albany, N. Y.— Union 
contracts negotiated in New 
York State last. year yielded 
an average wage increase of 
11 cents an hour, according 
to the annual collective bar- 
gaining report of the State 
Dept. of Labor. 

The 1956 average was 10.4 
.cents. Pay hikes were nego- 
tiated in 97 percent of the 
1,341 settlements, about the 
same proportion as in 1956, 
and affected about 955,000 
workers, 


and the international. 
To help bolster the UAW’s fi- 


board of the Electrical,Radio & 
Machine Workers voted a $200,- 
000 gift to the auto union, and 
suspended the $1,000 - a - month 
rent which the UAW pays the 
TUE for its Washington office. 

In announcing the move, TUE 
Pres. James B. Carey took note 
of the fact that, in 1955, his un- 
ion received UAW contributions 
totaling $970,000 when the TUE 
was locked with Westinghouse | in 
a 156-day strike. 

The UAW’s executive board, 

Reuther revealed in an administra- 
tive letter to all locals, approved 
the following recessjon-dictated pro- 
am: 
@ Curtailment of the union’s 
radio program and reduction in the 
number of. stations carrying the 
broadcasts. 

@ Bi-weekly, rather than weekly, 
publication of the union’s news- 
paper, Solidarity. 


@ Reduction of administrative 


nancial position, the executive © 


IT WAS BIRTHDAY TIME at the Machinists’ Washington headquarters as two members of Local 
118, American Bakery & Confectionery Workers, help light candles on a cake their union presented 
to honor the IAM on its 70th anniversary. Left to right: Miss Beverly Pons of the ABC; Eric, Peter- 
son, IAM secretary-treasurer; IAM Pres. Al J. Hayes, and Miss Jessie Young of the ABC. 


Unfair Labor 
Charges Rise 
To New High 


A record-breaking number of un- 
fair labor practices charges were 
filed with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board during the first three 
months of 1958. 

A total of 2,760 such cases 
were filed — almost. double the 
number for the first quarter of 
1957. Of these, 1,810 complaints 
were against employers, and 959 
against unions. 

The NLRB records for the three- 
month period showed unions won 
59 percent of all collective-bargain- 
ing elections held. 


Labor Course Set 
For Union Workers 


Chicago—Union office employes 
of the Building Service union are 
due for a brief orientation on the 
labor movement. 

Pres. William L. McFetridge said 
approximately 100 union employes 
will attend sessions on the history 
and ideals of the trade union move- 
ment, their own union, and the 
particular duties involved in serv- 
ing trade unionists. 


Auto Workers Adopt 
‘Economy’ Program 


Detroit—A five-point economy program has been adopted by the 
Auto Workers, in a move aimed at permitting the union to carry on 
essential activities in the face of the current recession. 

UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther said the economies were dictated 
by the fact that “the deepening recession has caused a serious loss 
of income” both to local unions® 


*% 


expenses for conferences, council 
meetings, travel, telephone, publi- 
‘cations and contributions. 

@ A voluntary four-month pay 
cut of 10 percent for the union’s 
officers and executive board mem- 
bers. 

@ Staff reduction of 97 persons 
—28 in various national service de- 
partments, 50 in national organiza- 


giorial service staffs. 

The UAW president said the 
executive board had also recom- 
mended that all staff members 
accept a voluntary pay cut on a 


this would not apply to employes 
covered by a collective bargain- 
ing agreement. 

Reuther noted the pardox that 
existed in the fact that the reces- 
sion had seriously reduced the un- 
ion’s income at a time when “our 
union’s responsibilities have in- 
creased and effective action to pro- 
tect and advance the best interest 
of UAW members and their fam- 
ilies has become more imperative.” 


tion departments, and 19 on re-. 


temporary basis, but stressed that ~ 


Ohio Labor 


Creates 


New State AFL-CIO 


(Continued from page 1) 
secretary-treasurer of the Ohio fed- 
eration for 16 years and former 
assistant secretary of labor in New 
Deal days, was the unanimous 
choice for executive vice president. 


Elmer Cope, international repre- 
sentative of the Steelworkers and a 
long-time Ohio trade unionist, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. Cope 
was nominated in the Ohio CIO 
convention after John R. Rooney, 
secretary-treasurer for the last two 
years, declined to run in order to 


accept a post at’ the Steelworkers 


headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


Of the 24 vice presidents, 14 
came from the former CIO ranks 
and 10 from the ranks of the for- 
mer AFL. 


The jam-packed convention 
greeted. each mention of merger 
with loud applause exceeded in en- 
thusiasm only by the applause that 
greeted assertions that the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce proposal 
for a state “right-to-work” law 
would be defeated at the November 
election. 


Men of Good Will 


The new officers, hailing merger 
as a demonstration that men of 
good will could resolve perplexing 
problems, echoed Hannah’s asser- 
tion: “Now we are one; I’m not 
afraid.” But all the new officers 
agreed that translating unity into 
accomplishments for Ohio’s work- 
ers was a major undertaking and 
would require utmost effort and 
devotion. 

Three major speakers from the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council, Vice 
Presidents Walter P. Reuther and 
Joseph Keenan and Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler, hailed the 
Ohio merger as a major accom- 
plishment. 

Schnitzler challenged the new- 
ly-merged state body to embark 
on a vigorous campaign to “build 
a better life for the people you 
represent ... build a better state 
in which to bring up your chil- 
dren . . . build a better and 
stronger nation.” 

Declaring that the new Ohio 
AFL-CIO was “united in purpose 
and spirit as well as in the letter 
of your constitution,” Schnitzler 
said it faced the task of meeting 
the problems caused by denial of 
supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits, the inadequacy of unemploy- 
ment and workmen’s compensation 
benefits, and the up-coming “right- 
to-work” referendum. 

Schnitzler launched a two-fisted 
attack on the Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce as the power behind 
the “right-to-work” referendum, de- 
claring it is willing to spend mil- 
lions of dollars on “tons of propa- 


ganda” hoping to “so confuse and 
mislead the voters . . . that they 
will vote for this evil measure which 
guarantees no one the right to work, 
but which deprives free manage- 
ment and free labor of the right to 
enter into a union security con- 
tract. ” 

Keenan, hailing the convention 
as a typical American gathering, 
reviewed labor’s major accom- 
plishments and said that “never in 
history was it more necessary for 
labor to be united than it is to- 
day.” 


He warned of the major attacks 
on the trade union movement com- 
ing in this session of Congress and 
cautioned the delegates to avoid 
complacency. Defeat of anti-labor 
amendments to the Douglas-Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill, Keenan said, was 
not an indication that labor’s friends 
in the Senate could halt such at- 
tempts if they were properly pre- 
sented rather than being presented 
in the manner chosen by Sen. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland (R-Calif.) two 
weeks ago. 


Unity of Purpose 

Calling for unity of purpose and 
action, as well as unity of lan- 
guage, Keenan said, “united you 
can, and I am sure will, bring a 
better day to Ohio workers and halt 
the vicious attacks on organized 
labor that are presently being plan- 
ned by the big business interests.” 

Reuther diagnosed America’s 
current economic recession as an 
acute case of “under - consump- 
tion.” Productive capacity has 
far out-run America’s ability to 
consume, Reuther said, calling 
for governmental action to spur 
spending power to put America 
back to work. 

Branding as completely false 
charges by industrialists that Amer- 
ica’s high costs were the resulf of 
union wage drives, Reuther revealed 
that the auto industry had raised 
car prices $5 for every $1 it in- 
creased wages while the steel. in- 
dustry tripled wage increases in the 
price tags they put on their prod- 
ucts. 

Labor Fought Reds 

Reuther characterized today’s 
vigorous attacks upon labor as “the 
acts of those who believe in the 
status quo to resist the trade unions 
as they drive forward to a better 
tomorrow.” In that drive, Reuther 
said, American unions had resisted 
and beaten Communisim. He re- 
ceived roars of applause as he 
added: 

“The American trade union 
movement has done more in a 
single day to fight communism 
that the Goldwaters have in their 


entire lifetime.” 
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Good Labor Relations 


Speeds Air 


Force Job 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—Harmonious labor-management re- 
lations are credited with the fact that construction of the new $133.5 
million Air Force Academy here is running slightly ahead of sched- 
ule and is well on the way to completion. 


The report on progress in an atmosphere of peaceful labor rela- 


tions came during a review of man-* 


hours compiled on federal construc- 
tion programs in this area. 

From January 1955 through 
March 1958, the report said, more 
than 10 million man-hours were 
chalked up on federal projects, 70 
percent of them by the 4,500 trade 
unionists on the academy job. The 
remaining work was done at Ent 
Air Force Base, site of America’s 
air defense headquarters, and the 
Army’s Fort Carson. 


During this period, the federal 
projects experienced only two 
isolated work stoppages, result- 
ing in the loss of only one-third 
of one percent of the total man- 
hours worked. 


With Air Force plans calling for 
the reception of the first cadets in 
August rigid time schedules are 
needed to complete the project. 
Col. Albert E. Stoltz, director of the 
Air Force Academy Construction 
Agency, said these schedules were 
being adhered to because of “the 
mutual willingness of contractors 
and unions to negotiate, and their 
common desire to.resolve disputes 
without ceasing critical work.” 

He said “it shows how coopera- 
tion and a spirit of good will can 
combine to create favorable labor- 
management relations for the bet- 
terment of all concerned.” 


Edward R. Nelson, business 


manager of the 6,000-member 


Colorado Springs Building and 
Construction Trades Council, said 
that the labor peace on the academy 
project was particularly remark- 
able “because of the widespread at- 
tention directed toward the acad- 
emy job, requiring that delicate 
contract settlements be resolved in 
the spotlight of national publicity.” 
He explained that the acad- 
emy, one of the West’s foremost 
and most complex construction 
projects, is being heralded inter- 
nationally as an architectural and 
engineering milestone. 
_ Joining in tribute to the joint 
labor-management efforts were rep- 
resentatives of the two other top 
military establishments, Lt. Gen. 
J. H. Atkinson, commander of the 
Air Defense Command at Ent Air 
Force Base, and Albert B. Kaplan, 
resident engineer at Fort Carson. 


Building Trades Pay 
Up in First Quarter 
Wage scales of union building 
trades workers rose one-half of 1 
percent during the first quarter of 
1958 to an average of $3.25 an 
hour, according to the Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistcs. 
The greatest gain was scored by 
the electricians, with 3.9 cents. 
Painters raised their average 1.6 


cents and carpenters and laborers, 
1.4 cents. 


(Continued from Page 1) ' 


justified on any grounds because 
“this optimistic expectation of 
self-recovery clearly does not 
apply” to chronically-depressed 
segments. 

The bill reported by the Senate 
committee, he said, is a compromise 
that is “truly bipartisan in spirit” 
and its 40 co-sponsors in the Senate 
indicate wide support. 

Measures - introduced in the 
House by Rep. Brent Spehce (D- 
Ky.) and Henry Reuss (D-Wis.) 
are acceptable to labor, Schnitzler 
said, with minor differences that 
can be readily adjusted. 

The Senate bill would set up 
an area redevelopment program 
as a division of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and pro- 
vide $380 million in federal 
funds to assist depressed com- 
munities. - 

The Administration is opposed 
to. anything more than $50 milk 


Pilots Seek to 
Avert Strikes 
On 4 Airlines 


Chicago—Representatives of 
nearly 3,900 members of .-the Air 
Line Pilots are trying to avert 
strikes on four air lines and to 
settle a walkout on another. 

In Los Angeles, the National 
Mediation Board was continuing 
efforts to get an agreement between 
the union and Western Air_ Lines 
which would settle a strike of 239 
pilots that started Feb. 22. Wages 
are the principal issue. 

Emergency board hearings in 
another contract dispute, between 
the union and Eastern Air Lines, 
involving 1,583 members, were 
shifted from New York to Washing- 
ton. 


Meantime, mediation was 
under way to settle the Pilots’ 
long-smouldering dispute with 
American Airlines, involving 
1,541 members, and a contract 
impasse with North Central Air- 
lines, where 210 members have 
voted to strike. In a contract 
dispute with Northwest Airlines 
the mediation board has given up 
and released jurisdiction. The 
usual next step would be a strike 
vote among the 465 pilots. 


Negotiations affecting 1,574 
Trans-World Airlines pilots are be- 
ing started before expiration of the 
contract, by joint agreement, to 
dispose of problems growing out 
of the introduction of jet air liners. 
The first meeting will be held May 
19 in New York. 


stapes ETT 


FEDERAL AID FOR DEPRESSED areas is urg 


| ncedieciaiaiaidll 


ed by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler in 


testimony before the House Banking Committee, Schnitzler is flanked by Andrew J. Biemiller (left), 
director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, and Frank Fernbach (tight) of the Dept. of Research. 


lion in Joan funds. 

Most of the provisions of the 
bill were: approved by the Senate 
in 1957 but the House did not act. 

The Douglas-Payne bill was ap- 
proved by the Senate Banking Com- 


opposition to Meat Cutters Local 
424 and Local 453 of: the expelled 
Teamsters. The move honors a 
management request to include the 
UMW in balloting originally re- 
quested jointly by the Teamsters 
and Meat Cutters. 

Taft-Hartley bans the use of 
NLRB facilities to any labor un- 
ion not in compliance with pro- 
visions of the act, including filing 
of reports and non-Communist 
affidavits. Since the act’s passage 
in 1947, the NLRB has inter- 
preted this to bar non-comply- 
ing unions from the ballot. 

The revision of this policy re- 
sulted from a recent Supreme Court 
ruling, in another UMW case. which 
held that the law did not bar a non- 
complying union when an employ- 
er requested it be placed on the 
ballot. 

Favored Strikebreakers 


The NLRB had sought to invoke 
the new policy in a single repre- 
sentation election at three depart- 
ment stores in Toledo, O. The 
Retail Clerks, the union involved, 
deliberately refused to sign Taft- 
Hartley affidavits to forestall the 
election because only strikebreakers 
would have been allowed to vote 
in one store. 


The Federal District Court for 
the District of Columbia handed 
down an injunction in this case on 


Government Asked 


To Act in South 


Justice Dept. use of federal 
power to halt the anti-civil rights 
“reign of terror” throughout the 
South has been called for by Auto 
Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 


In a letter to Attorney Gen. Wil- 
liam P. Rodgers, Reuther said the 
repeated bombings of Jewish and 
Negro community institutions, far 
from being isolated local cases, con- 
stitute an “interstate conspiracy” 
designed to “deprive Americans of 
their constitutional rights.” 

Reuther, who is also president of 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept., said newspaper accounts and 
private reports indicated there have 
been 40 such bomb outrages in the 
past 16 months. “Without federal 
coordination of law enforcement,” 
he added, “local authorities are 
helpless” to cope with the interstate 
conspiracy. 


Meany Backs Aid 
For Colombia 


Support for efforts of the govern- 
ment of Colombia to obtain finan- 
cial assistance from the U.S. gov- 
ment and other sources here was 
expressed by AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany in a letter to Roy R. 
Rubottom, Jr., assistant secretary 
of state for Latin-American affairs. 
Meany acted at the request of 
the Colombian Workers Union. He 
told Rubottom that because of a 
drop in the price of coffee, Colom- 
bia faces economic catastrophe and 
serious unemployment. The coun- 
try’s economy has been upset since 
the overthrow of Rojas Pinilla gov- 
ernment, 


Depressed Areas Legislation 
Passage Asked by Schnitizler 


mittee by an eight to seven vote, 
The majority report noted that any 
measures taken to end the recession 
will not “resolve the deeper eco. 
nomic problems of economiaclly 
depressed areas.” 


Non-Complying Union 
Put on NERB Ballot 


Reversing an 11-year-old policy, the National Labor Relations 
Board has moved to include in representation elections a union not 
in compliance with the Taft-Hartley Act. 

As a result of the NLRB ruling, Dist. 50 of the Mine Workers. 
(unaffiliated) will appear on the ballot in elections at Sterling Pro- 


4 


cessing Corp., Oakland, Md., in'> 


a petition of the RCIA, but in doing 
so, the court barred the election on 
the issue of holding a single elec. 
tion among employes of three diff. 
erent employers, without touching 
on the issue of non-compliance. 


Overriding its trial examiner, the 
National Labor Relations Board hag 
ruled that the Communications 
Workers committed unfair labor 
practices during a telephone strike 
in Portsmouth, O. 

Examiner C. W. Whittemore, in 
an intermediate report issued a year 
ago, had charged that outbreaks of 
violence had been precipitated 
by Ohio Consolidated Telephone 
Co., by threatening employes with 
physical violence, by conspiring 
with hired investigators to kill strike 
leaders and by engaging in physical 
violence against striking employes. 


. . The examiner had accused the _ 


telephone company of “contempt 
for the right of its employes,” 


adding that the filing of the un-.- 


fair labor charges against the 
CWA was “an attempt to abuse 
the board’s processes as part of 
an illegal effort to defeat employe 
rights.” 

Overturning this intermediate re- 
port, the NLRB ruled that the ques- 
tion of whether the company may 
have “unlawfully interfered with 
these employe rights is irrelevant.” 
It declared that the examiner had 
extended the. case beyond the 
“single issue” of whether the union 
had engaged in unfair practices. 

_ Board Blames Union 

The board’s ruling held that the 
CWA and Local 4372 had coerced 
and restrained employes. It ordered 
the CWA and Local 4372 to “cease 
and desist” from restraining em- 
ployes either of Ohio Consolidated 


to post notices to this effect in 


a 60-day period. \ 

The strike ended Feb. 27, 1957, 
with a wage increase but a weak- 
ened union security clause. 


City of Hope Award 
To Be Given Beirne 


Joseph A. Beirne, president 
of the Communications 
Workers, will be - named 
“Man of the Year” by the 
City of Hope, a free, nom 
sectarian national medical 
center, at a testimonial dinner 
in Washington, May 10. 

The medical center will 
present Beirne with its cov- 
eted “Torch of Hope,” salut- 
ing him for his service as 
chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Community Services Commit- 
tee, and also saluting CWA 
for its “spirit of public and 
community interest.” 

Proceeds of the dinner will 


go to City of Hope. 


UnionBlamed 
As Employer . 
Uses Violence 


Telephone or other employers and. 


union halls and business offices for 
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AFL- CIO’ s Position on Labor Legislation 


The AFL-CIO General Board on Apr. 28 adopted a resolution on labor legislation declaring sup- 
port for “appropriate corrective legislation . . . properly drafted, properly considered, necessary and 
adequate . . . in the area of labor-management improper practices.” 

It declared also opposition to proposals offered which “under the guise of dealing with improper 
activities, seek instead to undermine effective collective bargaining by destroying or weakening hon- 
est, decent American trade unions.” 

On Mar. 27 AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany testified before the Senate Labor subcommittee on 
the Administration’s labor proposals and a bill drafted by Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.). His 
testimony approved or specifically did not object to some.of the proposals and opposed others. Fol- 
Jowing is a summary of Meany’s position on the bills then before the subcommittee. 


Approved or Non-Objectionable 


1—S. 2888, the Douglas bill providing for regu- 
lation, reporting and disclosure of information con- 
cerning the financial operations of health, welfare 


and pension funds, including any commissions paid. . 


‘2—Full publicity for annual financial reports by 
unions. Eliminate tie-in with Taft-Hartley Act 
under sections 9 (f) and (g) of that act: provided 
(a) reporting form avoids needless and burdensome 


detail; (b) small unions having less than 200 members « 


to be exempt, subject to cancellation of this exemption 
by the Secretary of Labor if he has reason to suspect 
financial abuses in it; (c) employers be required 
to make public disclosure of expenditures in field 
of labor relations, viz., funds used to hire a profes- 
sional union buster, to break a strike, etc. 

3—Authority for Dept. of Labor to examine union 
and employer records to check accuracy of their 
financial reports. Add fine for willful failure to file 
report to criminal penalties now applicable under 18 
U.S.C. 1001 to willful misrepresentation in any report. 
Enforcement by Justice Dept. through criminal pros- 
ecution in courts against delinquent union or em- 
ployer officials. 

4—(a) Increase in appropriation for NLRB suffi- 
cient to enable it to do its job of preventing anti- 
union conduct by employers promptly and compe- 
tently, and (b) drastic revision in procedures by 
NLRB and its general counsel, possibly including 
‘elimination of trial examiner steps, limiting board 
review, as respects factual issues, to making sure 
examiner was not arbitrary or capricious or confining 


examiner’s functions to making a written record for — 


consideration by the board. 
5—Reports by international unions to Dept. of 


Proposals Objected to by Meany 


1—Kennedy bill requirement for annual personal 
financial reports by union officers and employes, 
“presumably including even stenographic or clerical 
employes.” 

2—Kennedy proposal fer federal government regu- 
lation of trusteeships established by a union over a 
subordinate body—normally an mnarneticnst union 
over a local union. 

3—Governmental regulation of union elections, as 
proposed by the Administration. — 

4—Omission of reference to improper employer 
activities in congressional findings included in the 
Administration’s bill (S. 3097). 

5—Administration proposal that records on which 
financial reports by unions are based be made avail- 
able to each of their members “upon request, at 
reasonable times and under reasonable conditions,” 
unless same requirement is applied to all employer 
organizations, like the Chamber of Commerce and 
the National. Association of Manufacturers, and to 
employer front groups, like the National Right-to- 
Work Committee. 

6—Administration proposal requiring unions to 
file, not only their constitutions and by-laws, but also 
“every separate rule, resolution, minutes or other 
official document which governs membership . . . 
internal rights and responsibilities of members, or 


labor and minorities adviser since 1950. 


‘to particular provisions of constitution and by-laws 


STEPS TO WIN A UNION LABEL for the newly-established Government Employes Lodge 1812 
at the U..S. Information Agency are discussed by lodge officers at a meeting with Agency Director 
George V. Allen (seated center). President of the AFGE lodge, which is engaged in telling America’s 
story around the world, is Bernard Wiesman (standing, second from right), who has been USIA’s 


Labor to include (a) name of each subordinate body 
in trusteeship; (b) date trusteeship was established: 
(c) reason for establishing the trusteeship; (d) 
whether the votes of the body in trusteeship were cast 
in union elections, to be implemented by provisions 
that willfully false statements in such reports are to 
be subject to same criminal penalties as are appli- 
cable to such statements in other reports and that 
Labor Dept. have authority to investigate truth or 
falsity of reports. 

6—Authority for Secretary of Labor to bring suits 
in federal courts to restrain violations of reporting 
requirement of the bill or compel disclosure of in- 
formation required to be submitted to him and to 
refer to Justice. Dept. violations he believes warrant 
criminal prosecutions. 

7—Criminal penalties for violations of statutory 
reporting requirements such as are included in the 
Administration bill. 

8—Making embezzlement of assets of international 


=f ee Broader Wage Floor 
Asked by Sen. Morse 


in any reports or records required to be kept by a 
union with intent to injure or defraud the union or its 
members or deceive “anyone authorized or entitled % " 
y (The following article on extension of the minimum wage law 
as @ major weapon against the recession is excerpted from the 
original statement by Democratic Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon.) 


to examine such books or reports.” 

10—Administration proposal to plug loophole in 

Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act by ~— the 

iving or receiving of a bribe by an officer or : 

representative of » Bm a union ms an employer a WE ARE CONFRONTED by two inescapable facts: a major 

crime, regardless of whether or not the union officer recession and unimaginative, weak leadership. Furthermore, 

or representative represents the particular employer's the recession is directly related to the failure of leadership. 

employes. ~ The way out of this recession is to build up the purchasing power 
of the consumer and to restore his confidence in the future. Con- 
fidence can only be accomplished through restoring purchasing 
power. This calls for firm actions, not pleas to buy whether made 
by the President or a salesman. 

A double-barrelled attack with both tax cuts and public works 
is essential if the battle is to be won. But concentration upon 
these measures should not rule out the use of other means. 

I have proposed that we extend the minimum wage to cover an 
additional 9.5 million men and women workers. Congress should 
reverse its practice of narrowing the scope of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and should provide the protection that is the worker’s 
right. 

For 20 years it has been the policy of the nation to guarantee a 
minimum hourly wage to as many workers as is practicable. Un- 
fortunately, neither the President nor the Congress has seen fit to 
honor the policy declaration of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Whenever we fail to guarantee a worker a minimum wage of even 
a dollar an hour we risk the possibility of denying*him the necessary 
purchasing power to satisfy his own needs and those of the economy. 
By providing employers the opportunity to pay substandard wages 
we encourage them to do so. 

By paying substandard wages we weaken the ability of the 
worker to buy his neighbor’s goods and services. In turn, the 
neighbor is unable to buy and the vicious circle of depression be- 
gins. When we prevent one man from buying we reduce the in- 
come of another and still another until no one is able to buy. 

An extension of the minimum wage law coverage acts not only as 
a floor in maintaining demand, but it also serves to increase buying 
power. By simply requiring employers to pay the legal rate of a 


THE STATUS OF LEGISLATION to halt the recession and the 
status of other measures in which the trade union movement is in- 
terested was discussed by 31 delegates to a five-day legislative insti- 
‘ute sponsored by the Rubber Workers in Washington. Shown at 
the opening session are (left to right) Rep. Byron Rogers (D-Colo.), 
L. S. Buckmaster, URW general president, and Edward Hester, 
president of URW Local 154, Denver. 


Unused Recession Weapon: 


responsibilities of the organization or its officers to 
members,” and expanding excessive detailed reference 


already contained in section 9 (f) (6) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

7—Administration proposal for union and em- 
ployer records and reports on financial operations 
involving union officers or representatives and em- 
ployers who have employes who are or might be 
represented by the union. 

8—Title II of the Administration bill giving 
federal district courts concurrent jurisdiction with 
state courts over law suits with respect to misuse of 
union funds. 

9—Penalties provided for in the Administration’s 
bill when Secretary of Labor finds in an administra- 
tive proceeding that a union has willfully failed to 
file a true and proper report required by the bill, viz., 
(a) union to be ineligible to obtain or retain certifica- 
tion or recognition as employe representative; (b) 
union to be ineligible to use NLRB; and (c) unidh’s 
exemption from income taxes to be withdrawn. 

10—Criminal penalties for violation of regulations 
of the Secretary of Labor. 

11—Making embezzlement of assets of local 
unions or purely local businesses a federal crime. 


with which to purchase the goods this country is so capable of pro- 
ducing. Could anything be more desirable when the steel industry 
is producing at less than half of its capacity? Or, when 8 percent 
of the work force is unemployed? 

i} Today, with 55 percent of the workers covered by the Fair La- 
F} bor Standards Act, it is imperative that we be fair to the employers 
(| who are also covered by the law. The goods and services of the 
employer who must pay the legal minimum have to compete with | 
those of the unscrupulous who pay substandard wages. 

The employer who pays. less than the legal amount is, in effect, 
being subsidized by his employes, his competitors, and the general 
public. Each of us may pay in a different way, but We all end up 
paying the exploiter. For the honest employer it is through a loss in 
sales; for the employe a subsistent standard of living; and for so- 
= | ciety the economic costs of low purchasing power and the social costs 
of degradation. 

Low paid workers cannot expect protection from the state legise 
latures. The responsibility of the Federal Government is clear. 

To continue ignoring some 20 million workers is manifestly 
illogical, unjust and irresponsible. The time has come for force- 
ful and responsible action on behalf of those who lack friends 
in the state legislatures, the Administration, and even in the 


dollar an hour we would have hundreds of millions of dollars more 
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_: The Issue im the Senate 
_AS THE SENATE LABOR Committee sifts through the various 


bes dep in Washington, 1958 


bills designed to “reform” the labor movement two facts be-| Gam 


come self-evident: 

A handful of senators led by Sen. William F. - Knowland (R- 
Calif.) aré primarily interested in fashioning what they conceive to 
be a pay-off issue in the 1958 elections. 

A group of senators with a genuine working knowledge of labor- 
management relations are concerned with fashioning laws designed 


to help eliminate the abuses that have cropped up in a handful of | ' 


cases dealt with by the McClellan committee. - 
The campaign-issue approach to labor legislation will, if suc- 

cessful, uproot the stable labor-mgnagement relations of the past 

decade and create a disastrous atmosphere of chaos and unrest. 
This the country cannot afford. 


The. AFL-CIO is concerned with the elimination of abuses _in 
labor-management relations and is supporting legislation designed 
to achieve this end. 

The question before the committee, and ultimately the Senate, 
is whether stable labor-management relations conducted by re- 
sponsible trade unions and employers has a higher priority than 
Knowland’s campaign to be elected governor of California. 


The Jobless Need Help 


ae REVIVED COALITION of Republicans and some south- 

ern Democrats in the House has administered a crippling blow 

to emergency unemployment compensation by adopting a bill that 
gives the states the choice as to whether or not they will apply for 
federal help in the form of a loan. 

The coalition rallied its opposition to the superior Ways and 
Means Committee bill on the grounds that the latter was a “dole.” 
This is sheer hypocrisy. 

_ The unemployment compensation system has broken down in 
the current crisis because these same men have refused to adopt 
_adequate federal standards to govern the state programs. In most 
cases they represent states where the jobless benefits program has 
been distorted beyond recognition to favor the employer and 
brush off the unemployed worker. 

The emergency program cannot be left to the states, nor can the 
present inadequate state programs handle the unemployment crisis. 


The Senate must act to ease the suffering of the unemployed and 
to restore the dignity of the idle worker by bringing the unemploy- 
ment compensation program up to 1958 standards. 


Congratulations to Ohio 


A NEW AND STRONGER trade union movement has emerged 
in Ohio as a result of the merger of AFL and CIO bodies into 
the Ohio State AFL-CIO. | 
In this highly industrialized state the merger of the two groups 
will mean labor can do a better job for workers and their families 
and for the community at large. 


Congratulations, Ohio State AFL-CIO! 
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Rabbi Silver Hits ‘Wreckers? 


Ohio ‘Right-to-Work’ Backers 
Recalled as Jobless Pay Foes 


(The dallinaiien: remarks on so-called “right-to- 
work" legislation are excerpted’ from a recent: 
sermon by Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver at the Cleve- 
land Temple.) 


HAT IS HAPPENING to the confidence with 

which we have sought to inspire the free na- 
tions of the world in a democratic economy? A 
time of recession is a good time to pause in order 
to seriously and frankly think of this. 


Perhaps the various groups who have become so 
concerned about a free citizen’s “right-to-work” 
would give us the answer? Perhaps they could tell 
us how to insure the right-to-work for the over $ 
million unemployed who are able-bodied, competent 
and who wish to earn a living for themselves and 
their families, and who are denied their right-to- 
work during recessionary periods in our. economy. 

The same group of people now clamoring for 
the theoretic “right-to-work” in 1930 fought bit- 
terly in Ohio against the enactment of unemploy- 
Ment insurance, which has proven such a life- 
saver in successive periods of recession and which 
today many responsible people, including the Pres- 
ident of the United aes are urging benefits be 
extended. 


I know this episode very well. It was in our 
Temple in 1929 and 1930 that a group of civic- 
minded citizens of Cleveland studied the subject of 
unemployment insurance for nearly two years. It 
was in our Temple that the first draft of an unem- 
ployment insurance law was written and presented 
to the Ohio Legislature. 


Business Fought Jobless Benefits 


Even in those desperate years when 16 million 
of our people were unemployed and heads of fami- 
lies were selling apples on the street corners in order 


‘| to earn a few pennies for bread for their families, 


our unemployment insurance proposal was fought 
bitterly by the powerful business organizations in 


Ohio on the grounds that it was un-American, radi- 


cal, socialistic and that it rewarded idleness. 

I assume that it is the same people who are today 
seeking to destroy the effectiveness of organized labor 
in Ohio through a misleading device and formula of 
the so-called “right-to-work” amendment. My own 
feeling in this matter is as follows: 


Every man in a free society should have the 


right to work. But every man, once he finds em- 
ployment, also has the moral duty to join an or- 
ganization of fellow workers which achieved for 
him through its organized efforts the favorable 
conditions he enjoys in his employment and affords 
him protection for the future. Everyone is morally 
obligated to share in the responsibilities if they 
wish to avail themselves of the rewards of collec- 
tive efforts. 

The theoretic “ripht-to-work” — which no one 
questions—is qualified by man’s moral responsi- 
bility to assume the obligations which assure him 
the very high things which he seeks in his em- 
ployment. 

Organized labor, of course, is not without its short- 
comings. At times they are most unreasonable. But 
so is management. It has been gratifying to note the 
courageous and statesmanlike action which responsi- 
ble leaders of labor have taken in an effort to clean 
the house of labor of its grafters and corruptionists, 


Strong Labor Unions Essential 

Of this I am persuaded: It has been my conviction 
for many years that no free society and no free econ- 
omy can long endure in the modern world without a 
a strong organization of its working people. A strong 
labor movement not only protects workers against 
exploitation but at the same time will save capitalism 
and free enterprise from those very abuses which ul- 
timately destroy it. 


Rockerfeller Telis Story 


At Steelworkers’ Movie 


Nelson Rockefeller, at the New York pre- 
miere of the Steelworkers’ feature-length dra- 
matic anti-discrimination film, “Burden of 
Truth,” told of the father who was trying to 
read his Sunday newspaper in peace. His seven- 
year-old son interrupted constantly. To keep 
the son occupied, the father cut out a map of 
the United States from the paper, scissored # 
into a jigsaw puzzle of many pieces and gave 
it to his son to reassemble. 

To his surprise, the son returned in a few 
minutes with the map put together perfectly. 
- “How did you do it so fast, son?” 

“It was easy, Dad. There was a photo of 
two men on the other side of the map. When I 
put the men together, the country came to 
gether, too.” 


—From “Let’s Be Human,” 
= by Harry Fleishman. 
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Evandercook Says: 


q Russians Played Poor Poker 


(This column is” excerpted from the nightly 
proadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
yandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


ONCERN WITH OUR economic difficulties has 
lately blinded many of us to what is going on in 
world around us. Nothing; of course, could 
ase the Russians more. 
Delighted as they already are at the fact that i in 
the United States there are now more than 5 million 
unemployed, the Soviet 
bosses will be still more 
delighted if by too narrow 
a concentration on our 
own pound foolish, we 
scare ourselves into radi- 
cally cutting down on the 
foreign aid program, and 
allow the high-tariff advo- 
cates to climb back into 
the saddle. 
Meanwhile, our at- 

tention has been divert-° 
Vandercook ed from the realization 
that we have lately won, and the Soviet Union 
has lately lost, a major propaganda battle. For 
months, because they believed it would serve their 
own “public relations”—as we would flat-footedly 
call it—the USSR has been plugging for a sum- 
mit conference. 


Because free men are habitually hopeful, a pres- 
sure has been building up in the western nations to 
accept the obvious hazards of such a meeting, ha- 
zards, clearly, which promised to be great. But that 
popular demand for a summit meeting, we now see, 
led the Russians to overplay their hand. 


So strong did they feel was their position, that 
Morgan Says: 


DAR, Chamber 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P, Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network. Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


VE GOT A PIECE of gossip that just won’t keep:~ 
The DAR and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
are going steady. They make a lovely couple. Those 
chamber fellows perhaps are not so pretty as the 
gitls of the DAR but what they lack in sex appeal 
they make up in fossilized thinking and that gives the 


romance a common ground 
of interest that promises 
them a long and happy 
life together. 

' Pondering this love 
match a little more, I sup- 
pose you’d have to say it 
really was inevitable. Both 
the DAR and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce meet in 
Washington every spring 
just as the birds and the 
bees and the flowers are 
at the height of their se- 


ductive dirty work. 
Even without floral wonders, the billing and 
cooing between them would be indubitably sus- 
tained, for they speak the same language. Not with 
the voice of the turtle but with the squeak of 
the dinosaur they are happily engaged in trying to 
frighten each other, and the country, to death. 

The hobgoblin of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution is really the whole wide world, through 
Which spies and subversionists are chewing, like mice 
through cheese. The spook haunting chamber busi- 
hessmen is alittle less global, maybe, but no less 


when we and our allies began to press for a confer- 
ence, one for which sensible plans would be made 
ahead of time, the Russians drew back. They have 
acted like bad poker players. If, they have seemed 


. to be saying, we now wanted a Big Four meeting, 


then there must be something wrong with it. 

Then, in the middle of those abruptly hesitant | 
negotiations, the Reds made- their Oscar-winning 
blunder of the year: their appeal to the UN Secu- 
rity Council to halt our practice bomber flights 
over the North Polar regions. Since most of the 
world’s states think that those flights are entirely 
justified, the Soviet Union invited, and got, one of 
the most vigorous rebuffs the Communists have 
ever experienced. With that rebuff, Moscow’s de- 

_ sire for a summit conference seems fast to be dis- 


appearing. 

If, now, that proposal is shelved, it will be their 
doing and not ours—and so will most of mankind 
interpret it. Few tears need be shed. Both sides, it’s 
become ever more apparent, have been making con- 
ditions which cou'd not possibly be satisfied. 

It’s idle for us io urge Russia to permit the crea- 
tion of a single democratic German nation. They’re 
not going to do it. It is a waste of breath for Mos- 
cow to ask us to vacate our overseas air-bases. We 
wouldn’t consider such a thing. Since we firmly 
believe that our best defense against a possible 
Soviet aggression is our arsenal of atomic weapons 
we are not going to call off our nuclear tests. : 

Why, then, attempt to negotiate the non-nego- 
tiable? On one point where there might be promise 
of fruitful negotiation—the matter of inspection—the 
Russian attitude is highly interesting. States which 
are genuinely strong tend to invite inspection in 
the belief that the inspectors will be both chastened 
‘and impressed. It is sometimes where weakness and 
not strength is most apparent that a high premium 
is put on secrecy. 


‘Going Steady’ 


sinister and takes the shape of @ socialistic labor 
movement, lusting for power. 

A chamber speaker, Sen. Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz.), boldly called his business audience a bunch of 
cowards for sitting by and letting labor “socialize” 
the United States. I had always identified the senator 
with what some pundit has labeled the “radical 
right.” Radical, my foot. This man is a veritable 
anarchist. 

“I don’t care where power is,” Goldwater said, 
“whether it is in government or in business or in 
labor—power is wrong.” As soon as I recovered 
from the crushing blow of that sentence I stag- 
gered to Webster’s and I relay to you now his 
definition of anarchy: “the state of society where 
there is no law or supreme power; a state of politi- 
cal disorder.” Synonym: chaos. 

But we should be grateful to the senator for giving 
us such a candid glimpse of the dream world in which 
he and friends of the radical right would like to live. 
Here there would be no more big government, no 
more big taxes and especially no more big wicked 
labor leaders to kick people around. Everybody 
would virtuously enjoy all the best things in life for 
free, especially enterprise. 

The trouble with this thinking is that it belongs 
in another century, say the eighteenth. The free 
enterprise thdt Goldwater longs for predates the 
industrial revolution or at least the conquest of the 
American frontier. 

The problem now is not to abolish power but to 
make the power centers of our society more respon- 
sible and responsive to public needs. With all the 
distance organized labor still must travel in this direc- 
tion, and the distance is admittedly a long one, I can’t 
help wondering if it isn’t making better and more 
realistic headway than the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Small Business Held ‘in Trouble 


Aids for small business and prevention of .“ad- 
ministered price fixing” by big business were the sub- 
jects of discussion by 2 Republican and a Democratic 
senator on Washingtén Reports to the People, an 
AFL-CIO public service program. 

“Small business is in grave trouble in this coun- 
try, and contrary to the popular conception, small 
business today employs 55 percent of all workers,” 
said Sen. Jacob K. Javits, (R-N. Y.) 

He recommended special conditions for small busi- 
ness machinery depreciation, government loans to 
small business adversely affected by imports, special 
credit banks for small business, revision of antitrust 
laws, aiding small business get defense orders, and as- 
sistance for research. 


No nr 


Sen. John A. Carroll, (D-Colo.), referring to find- 


of the Senate Anti-Monopoly subcommittee, 
taid there is no competition among big business. 


“When U. S. Steel fixes the price of steel, 25 
small companies move up to it,” he charged. “When 
some of the major oil companies fix a price, the 
others move up to it.” 

The Colorado senator said that investors are not 
interested in stock dividends but capital gains—in- 
crease in the value of the stock. 


Gain of 600 Percent 
“We found, in investigating steel, that if anyone 
had invested $1,000 ten years ago, the value of the 


stock would have merennet 600 percent in 10 years,” 
he said. 


One means of increasing stock value, Carroll de- 


* 


clared, is by diverting a large share of earnings to 


plant expansion instead of dividends. 

Javits said that 600,000 jobs in the U. S. are de- 
pendent on foreign aid, and 4.5 million on foreign 
trade. Foreign aid and trade to improve the economy 
of other nations also benefits the U.S., he asserted. 


= seston 


SEN. IVES OF NEW YORK, a Repuiblican, coup Sen. Know- 
tand of California, another Repudlican, with his hypocrisy showing 
when Knowland testified on his labor bills. 

Ives pointed out that one section of the Knowland measures 
would require unions to admit all workers to membership without 
regard to race, age, sex, creed or nationality. “If unions are inter- 
ested” in civil rights, Knowland had testified with heavy sarcasm, _ 
surely they would be “favorably disposed” to this. 

Ives asked: Why didn’t you put in something about employers 
and make non-discrimination in employment apply to them? 

Knowland hesitated and explained that in these bills he was 
dealing with just unions and he was concerned because they had 
exclusive bargaining rights, and minority-group workers should “be 
able to get into” the unions. 


“Yes, I know,” said Ives, “but employers have the power to hire 
or not hire.” If Knowland was concerned about discrimination 


.against minority groups, why didn’t he make his bills apply to 


employers who hand out jobs, too? 


Knowland couldn’t explain this to anyone’s satisfaction, but he 
did manage to say that if a general anti-discrimination bill came 
up, he’d support it, 

This, of course, is hogwash. Knowland knows it, Ives knows 
it, and the southern Democrats know it. 

i a ee 

THE SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA, who is using the Sen- 
ate floor as a forum to run for governor, is minority leader. He is in 
an excellent position to cooperate in making certain that no general 
fair employment practices bill will come up, that he will not have to 
stand up and be counted. 

He has been in the Senate since 1944 and he has never yet 
made a leadership fight for a.fair-employment practices law. The 
Eisenhower Administration has passed the word that it wants no 
civil rights legislation this year, that it wants the right-to-vote law 
of 1957 to be given a chance to work. 

Sen. Hennings of Missouri, chairman of a Constitutional Rights 
subcommittee, was compelled-to announce recently that his group 
wouldn’t hold hearings this year on any civil rights legislation. He 
wanted hearings but there was a 3-to-2 vote against it. 

Who were the three? Hennings wouldn’t tell reporters, but they 
were Sen. Ervin, a North Carolina Democrat, plus Republicans 
Hruska (Neb.) and Watkins (Utah). 

Hennings, the Democratic chairman, had proposed that the new 
Civil Rights Commission and the Justice Dept. be invited to testify 
on how the right-to-vote law was working. This was exactly what 
Ervin and Republicans Hruska and Watkins voted against. The GOP 
votes killed even a progress report. 

Knowland isn’t interested in civil rights this year, really, except 
to belabor unions. It’s a safe bet that he will never, never push 
the anti-discrimination section now that Ives has nailed him. He 
wouldn’t dream of fighting for it when he might anger the south- 
ern Democrats whose votes he wants for the rest of his union- 
baiting program. 

* <2 = 


REMEMBER WHEN Pres. Eisenhower and Agriculture Sec, 
Benson said that the Brannan Plan, to pay federal subsidies to farm- 
ers who sold their products at a free-market level, was “immoral”? 

The “immorality” disappeared several years ago when Benson 
agreed to pay subsidies to wool producers to make up for their losses 
in a free market. The Administration needed the votes of wool- 
state senators on other issues. 

Now Interior Sec. Seaton is planning subsidies for five years to 
producers of copper, lead, zinc, fluorspar and tungsten who are © 
suffering from free-market competition. Votes are needed from 
the minerals states for the reciprocal-trade program. On Capitol 
Hill Seaton’s program is called the “Copper-Coated Brannan Plan.” 

Subsidies are “immoral,” it turns out, only when ~ are pro- 
posed by the Democrat Brannan for farmers. 


“Well, whad’y ya know! It’s all papier-mache made up to look like 
= cheese.” 3 
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Unionists Graduate from Harvard Program 


Special Course Training 
Leaders of Trade Unions 


Cambridge, Mass.—Not all ‘of this year’s graduates from Ivy 
League schools will be bright-eyed young men in gray flannel suits, 
eager to make an impression on the business world. A more mature 
group, consisting of trade unionists, will also receive sheepskins as 
gtaduates of Harvard’s Trade Union Program. 


Begun in 1942 at the suggestion of the late Robert Watt, AFL 


‘international representative, and other union leaders together with 
Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, the Trade Union eee initially encom- 
passed a nine-month curriculum. 


Intensive 13-Week Course 

At the request of unions which could not spare representatives for 
so long a period, the present intensive 13-week course was devel- 
oped in 1948. The current class is the 23d to graduate. 

Basically, the objects of the Trade Union Program remain 
unchanged, having been designed “to provide training for execu- 
tive responsibility in the union and to help union offigials play 
more useful and important roles in the labor movement and in 
the life of the community.” 

Requirements for admission are simple. As the TUP catalog 
puts it, “the university is interested in having trade unions send 
men of intelligence and practical experience in organized labor who 
are devoted to the labor movement and who expect to spend their 
careers in its service.” Educational qualifications are not too im- 
portant, a record of successful experience being the best test of an 
applicant’s qualifications. 

Some Scholarships Available 

Although some scholarships are.available, in most cases the aver- 
age costs of $1,200 for tuition, board, room, books and incidental 
expenses are met by the union which selects applicants from among 
its members. 

Thus far, more than 35 international unions in the United 
States have participated, sending members from both the local 
and international levels. 

Since 1951, overseas trade unionists have participated under the 
sponsorship of the Technical Assistance and Productivity Division 
of the Intl. Cooperation Administration, the European Productivity 
Agency (OEEC) and the United States Dept. of Labor. Whenever 
possible, a foreign student and an American are placed to share a 
suite in the dormitory. 

Director of the Trade Union Program is Joseph P. O’Donnell, 
former staff representative of the Building Service Employes Intl. 
Union, who succeeded Clinton S. Golden, veteran Steelworker’s 
Union official, as director upon Golden’s retirement in 1955. One 
of the program’s early graduates, O’Donnell had previously served 
as Golden’s assistant. 


Many Subjects Covered 
The formal study program is divided about equally among the 
following subjects: problems in labor relations, economic analysis, 
labor law, trade union administration, organization and contempo- 
rary problems, wage administration and benefit programs, Ameri- 
can labor history and international labor affairs, public speaking and 
parliamentary procedure. 

In addition, Slichter holds weekly collective bargaining semi- 
nars, featuring a prominent speaker from labor or management. 
A list of those from the ranks of organized labor who have par- 
ticipated would read like a veritable Who’s Who. 

Students and faculty from the Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration, the Dept. of Economics, and members of the Advanced 


Management Program also attend the seminars. A dinner and an 
informal discussion period follow. 


ART, LIKE UNIONISM, is international, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler (left) demonstrates to Luis Felipe Guerra 
_(right),, AFL-CIO trainee from Honduras, as Harry Pollak, AFL- 
CIO associate inter-American representative, looks on. The urn was 
t gift to the AFL-CIO from Swedish building trades workers who 
risited this country last year. 


INFORMALITY MARKS SESSIONS of Trade Union Program at Harvard University, where 
trade unionists are receiving training for executive responsibility in the union. The course, now 
given to Harvard’s 23rd trade union class since 1942, is 


also designed to help officials of the labor 
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movement play more useful roles in the community. 
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Community Agencies Can Help 


Solve Your Financial Crisis 


By Sidney Margolius 
HEN YOU GET INTO a financial crisis, 
there are community resources and services 
that can help you. But most people have only a 
dim idea of where to go in time of trouble. __ 

Several surveys, in New York, Kentucky and 
Michigan, have found most families don’t know the 
extent of benefits for 
which they may be 
eligible, as social. se- 
curity, federal and 
state veterans’ bene- 
fits, vocational reha- 
bilitation, and so on. 

The University of 
Michigan Institute 
of Public Adminis- 
tration found only 
one out of four 
people interviewed 
in Detroit knew that 
social security pro- 
vides payments for 
families whose 
breadwinner dies, as 
well as old-age benefits. Even among people already 
getting social security, fewer than half knew the full 
extent of their rights. 

Facts You Should Know 

In an emergency, here are facts you and your 
family ought to know: 

Social Security: In recent months there has been 
a rise in social security applications as older people 
have found jobs harder to find. Older men and 
women and widows with children under 18 should 
know they can draw social security even if they 
plan to return to work when jobs become more 
plentiful. 

In fact, you can go on and off the rolls as often 
as necessary. In most states, you also can collect 
social security in addition to unemployment com- 
pensation, although social security administrators 
don’t like to broadcast this because unemployment- 
compensation reserves are getting ti 

Too, people otherwise eligible for social security 
who are working sporadically, can get some monthly 
payments if they earn no more than $2,080 a year. 
And no matter how much you do earn in a year, you 
can get your payment for any months in which you 
don’t earn more than $80. 


Railroad Retirement Rises 

As with social security, there’s been a big rise in 
applications for railroad retirement in recent months 
—12 percent nationally, and as much as 25 percent 
in some regions. Railroad workers normally can’t 
collect both unemployment and retirement benefits, 
since you resign your connection with the road when 
you retire. But it is possible to collect part of your 
unemployment compensation if it is more than the 
amount of your retirement annuity. 

Vets’ Benefits: A recession-caused cut in income 
also may make non-service-disabled veterans and 
some widows eligible for pensions. 

These are available to disabled 
veterans, ‘to surviving dependents of World War 


II and Korean servicemen who had a service-con- 


nected disability, and to widows of World War I 
vets even if their husbands had no disability. These 
pensions are not payable if the potential beneficiary 
has income of over $1,400 a year if single, or $2,- 


700 with dependents. 


Besides VA benefits, many veterans tend to pass 
up state benefits, especially the partial property tax 
exemption for veterans provided by a number of 
states. You can learn what state benefits you may be 
eligible for by contacting the nearest VA office, or 


by writing your state department of veterans’ affairs 


at your state capital. 

Family Financial Counsel: Many emergency de- 
mands are being made on family service agencies in 
the present crisis, the Family Service Association re 
ports. The official position of such agencies is that 
people in urgent need of cash help should apply to 
the government welfare agencies. 

But on a practical level, family agencies often do 
assist in an emergency when they have the funds. 
‘In any case, the local family agency can well be your 
first port of call in a storm. It will either proceed to 
help you directly or tell you who can in your area. 

Where the family agencies are uniquely equipped 
to help is in working out budgets, and in arrang- 
ing with creditors to stretch out payments if you 
have gotten over your head in debt. Even regu- 
larly employed families and people with higher 
incomes use the family agencies for help with 
planning budgets and managing finances. 


Such agencies are generally listed in the local 
phone book under “Family Service,” or you can find 
one in your area through the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee in your town. The community 
services committee also often can help make arrange 
ments with creditors or secure other assistance for 
you in a crisis. Your local union or the labor coun- 
cil in your town can tell you how to contact the 
community-services representative. 

You also can write directly to the Family Service 
Association of America, 215 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3, to get the name of an agency in your area 
that can help you with a specific problem. Generally 
the family service agencies are non-sectarian, but the 
association also includes some of the agencies spon- 
sored by various faiths. 

Unfortunately many localities do not have family 
agencies, and the only source of financial or other 
counsel may be the local department of public 
welfare. A few welfare departments do provide 
some guidance facilities. 


Health Emergencies: In att emergency caused by 
@ serious illness, there are many local and state of 
ganizations which can provide special services, 
as clinics providing maternity, pediatric, mental- 
health and cancer aid; nursing and homemaking 
services for children and chronically-ill adults, and 
organizations providing services and information on 
specific illnesses as tuberculosis, diabetes, heart ill- 
nesses, crippling injuries, polio, muscular dystrophy, 
cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, and others. 

There are some 700 active local health councils 
throughout the nation which can refer you to the 
— organization for an emergency health serv- 
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by Gervase N. Love 
4 National Conference on Labor 
bualth Services, aimed at deter- 
aging the health needs of organ- 
wai workers and how to achieve 
nem in the face of organized medi- 
‘e's opposition, will be held June 
j6and 17 in the Mayflower Hotel, 
ington. be 

aiers and administrators of 
health and medical programs from 
gi sectors of the labor movement 
ue expected to attend in response 
pan announcement by Dr. Morris 
Bpand, president of the American 
labor Health Association, which is 

ring the meeting, and Jo- 
ine Roche, director and trustee 
of the Mine Workers Welfare and 
Retirement Fund. 


The meeting will mark the 
2th anniversary of the National 
Health Conference of 1938, from 
which came the impetus for es- 

t of many govern- 
mental and community health 
eS. 

Miss Roche, who directed the 
1938 conference as assistant sec- 
retary of the treasury in charge of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, will 

ide at the anniversary confer- 
mee. The keynoter will be Basil 
’Connor, president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
Speakers will include doctors and 
xiministrators of labor and com- 
munity health plans, union and 
public officials, and legal experts 
in the field. 

The conference will serve as the 
mited voice of those concerned 
with meeting the health needs and 
objectives of the country’s 15 mil- 
fon organized workers—their first 
opportunity for joint action since 
the inception of union health plans. 

Participation of the UMW Wel- 
fare Fund points up the strong op- 
position of the American Medical 
Assoiciation and some of its state 
and county groups to most forms 
of mass, prepaid medical and hos- 
pital care, for the UMW has been 
e particular target. 

Unions which have tried to 
set up health plans for their 
members and families in the last 
few years, under their own ad- 
ninistration, have run into one 
AMA-erected barrier after an- 
other. Physcians have been de- 
nied membership in medical so- 
cieties or directed not to cooper- 
ate in union programs. Hospitals 
have been pressed to deny physi- 
cians in health programs the usu- 
al privileges and courtesies. 

Legal action against these obsta- 
tks has been instituted in Colorado 
and is brewing in other states, and 
the U.S. Supreme Court is almost 
certain to get the litigation. 

The situation recalls the history 
of AMA opposition to prepaid com- 
munity health plans, a fight in 
which organized labor played an 
important part. In many cases the 
gudging cooperation of state or 
county medical bodies was obtained 
oaly after bitter-end court action— 
#% in Washington, D. C., Seattle, 
the Kaiser plans in California, Two 
ieeters, Minn., and other locali- 
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mg community plans did the AMA 
Wiiliate emerge victorious. 
‘Freedom of Choice’ 
4 What the AMA’s position 
amounts to is that no third party, 
uch as a community organization 
a union, should be “put between” 
the fee-paying patient and the phy- 
Mcian. It has spent millions of dol- 
las in advertising and propaganda 
0 sell the public on what it calls 
benefits to be derived from 
Preservation of the American right 
© freedom of choice of physi- 


vw 


In none of the lawsuits involv-|~ 


Spokesmen for community and 
union mass health programs have 
accused physicians of overcharging’ 
and ordering unnecessary hospitali- 
zation and surgery, and have 
charged fee-splitting and malprac- 


practice is submitted. 


UMW fund and for many years 


delegates. 

AMA permits “incompetent”’ 
physicians to practicé, he charged in 
a recent speech before the New 
England Hospital Assembly. He' 
cited the case. of a doctor guilty of 
fee-splitting and “ghost” surgery— 
the ordering of unnecessary sur- 
gery. The AMA “punishment,” he 
added, was an unpublicized 24-hour 
suspension. 

The hospital admission rate for 
the UMW fund’s beneficiaries was 
cut 16 percent in the first four 
months after several hundred phy- 
sicians were eliminated from an ap- 
proved list, he said. Hospital days 
were reduced 17 percent, total ex- 
penditures 13 percent and cost of 
medical care per beneficiary 12 per- 
cent, he said. 


Hospital Over-use Cited 
Considerable evidence of over- 
use of hospital facilities was given 
in recent hearings on proposed rate 
increases for Blue Cross hospitali- 
zation plans in the Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh areas of 
Pennsylvania. 
State Insurance Commissioner 
Francis H. Smith issued a detailed 
order requiring administrative of- 
ficials of the plans to study an effec- 
tive program to reduce unnecessary 
hospital utilization developed at 
Sacred Heart Hospital, Allentown; 
to put its beneficial features into 
effect, subject to withdrawal of ap- 
proval for their hospital reimburse- 
ment formulas; to request the aid of 
the appropriate county medical so- 
ciety “in resolving the abuses in 
hospital utilization;” and to analyze 
subscriber contracts to determine 
new clauses which would tend to 
cut the use of hospital facilities. . 

In addition, Smith anriounced he 
will ask Gov. George M. Leader 
(D) to appoint a commission to 
study “the whole system of hospital 
operations in Pennsylvania with a 
view of proposing administrative 
changes in hospital management.” 

This ties in with proposals of 

AFL-CIO spokesmen, at hear- 
ings in several states on Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield rate in- 
crease requests, for a long-range, 
objective study of all the funda- 
mental issues that affect the pub- 
lic interest in the operation of - 


tice. The AMA claims it acts]? 
whenever real evidence of mal- 


One of AMA's sharpest critics : 
has been Dr. Warren F, Draper, 
executive medical director of the 


a member of the AMA house of |} 


PRACTICAL TRAINING in time studies is given full-time 

of a program conducted at Rutgers University. The training program, designed to give a basic 
understanding of time study and wage incentive plans as well as their abuses and shortcomings, 
was conducted by Bert Gottlieb of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research and John Brumm, IAM educa- 


tion director, in cooperation with Rutgers’ labor program. 


tion here. 


and collective bargaining for public 
employes equal to those in private 
industry, __ 

Pres. Arnold S. Zander and Sec.- 
Treas. Gordon W. Chapman were 
reelected without opposition. A 
third elective post, that of admin- 
istrative vice president, was elimi- 
nated by convention vote. The posi- 
tion had been established in 1956 
to accommodate merger with the 
Government & Civic Employees 
Organizating Committee, and had 
been filled by Milton Murray, for- 
mer secretary-treasurer of that or- 
ganization. 

Zander hailed the action of the 
convention on this point as mak- 
ing the merger complete and 
final. Retention of an elective 
position that is “earmarked for 
a person from a specific group 
would have required retaining 
the identification of that group,” 
he said. “We now can travel 
forward without ‘formerly’ labels 
attached to any of our members.” 

Zander said he found it most 
encouraging that the former GC- 
EOC members voted overwhelm- 
ingly to eliminate the office “be- 
cause they understood that the is- 
sue was unity within the merged 


such plans. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Organized 


Union Industries Show 
Draws 319, 


out their most successful AFL-CIO Union-Industries Show here— 
in the same spot where it had made its debut 20 years ago. 

More than 319,000 persons visited Cincinnati’s Music Hall dur- 
ing the six-day showing to view $20 million worth of exhibits 


organization.” 


000 Crowd 


labor and ‘its employers closed 


eration and to see examples of 
goods and services produced by 
trade unionists under the union 
label, the shop card and the serv- 
ice button. 

Happiest visitor to the all- 
union exhibition was Eddie Stan- 
ley, a cafeteria worker and a 
member of the Hotel and Restan- 
rant Employes Union, who won 
the $6,000 all-electric kitchen 
awarded as the show’s top prize 


and hospitals.” 


by the Inti. Brotherhood of Elec- 


stressing labor-management coop-® 


{held May 1-6 in San Francisco. 


trical Workers. 

In one of the traditional parts 
of the show, the Bricklayers capped 
an exhibition of skill by crowning 
Gerald Jenniges, St. Paul, Minn., 
as the nation’s best two-year ap- 
prentice in that trade, awarding 
him over $500 in prizes. 

Joseph Lewis, the Union Label 
Dept.’s secretary-treasurer and di- 
rector of the annual show, an- 
nounced that in 1959 it will be 


AFSCME Convention | 
Approves Ethics Codes 


Long Beach, Calif—Adoption of an ethical practices code based 
on that of the AFL-CIO was voted by the American Federation of. 
State, County and Municipal Employes, at-its 11th biennial conven- 


Earlier the convention had adopted a program to initiate legisla- 
tion granting rights of recognition®— 


'The convention also voted to 
eliminate two seats on the execu- 
tive board: which had been created 
at the time of merger. These had 
been filled by. GCEOC members. 
However, the convention . elected 
two members who formerly were 
GCEOC to the smaller 11-man 
board. : 
The 600 delegates, who repre- 
sented 185,000 members in the 
U.S., Canada and the Panama Ca- 
nal Zone, enthusiastically adopted 
the proposal for the ethical prac- 
tices code. It is designed to pro- 
vide standardg by which the offi- 


| cers, employes and members of the 


international union, its councils and 


|\|AFL-CIO to 


Hold Time 
Study Meeting 


A time study and wage incentive 
institute, sponsored by the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research, will be held 
July 20 to 26 in cooperation with 
the School for Workers of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, 
Wis. 

The institute was planned in 
answer to requests that the full- 
time union representative be 
given a basic understanding. of 
current time study and wage in- 
centive practices, as well as their 
abuses and shortcomings. 


Enrollments, which will ‘be lim- 
ited to 30, may be sent to AFL- 
CIO Research Dir. Stanley H. Rut- 
tenberg at AFL-CIO headquarters, 
815 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Deadline for registration 
is May 31. The fee will be $22.50 
covering tuition, textbook and other 


its locals may guide their conduct. 


materials, 


OVERSIZE GAVEL was presented to Pres. Arnold S. Zander of 
the State, County and Municipal Employes by Doris Deigh for “use” 
at the union’s convention in Long Beach, Calif.—a gift from Cali- 
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fornia delegates. At left is Vice Pres. Otto Hahn. 
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"FOR TRAC 


G DOWN and bringing to ju: p 
eteers, Edward S. Silver (second from left), district attorney of Kings 


County, N. Y., was awarded a special citation by the Eastern Labor 
Press Conference. The award was presented by Peter E. Terzick 
(left), president of the Intl. Labor Press Association and applauded 
by New York’s Gov. Averell Harriman (D) and ELPC Pres. Arnold 


Beichman (far right). 


Harriman Says Slump 


Used to Weaken Labor 


New York—Gov. Averell Harriman charged that present wide- 
spread unemployment was the direct result of a “conscious effort 
by the present Administration in Washington to put labor in its 


place and to get domination for 


the banking industry” in the na- 


- tion’s economy. The governor addressed more than 100 labor editors 


at the Third Annual Labor Press‘ 


Conference and Workshop at the 
Newspaper Guild Press Club here. 
The meeting was jointly sponsored 
by the Eastern Labor. Press Con- 
ference of the AFL-CIO Intl. La- 
bor Press Association and the La- 
bor Press Unit, Newspaper Guild 
of New York. 

“There is no doubt in my 


mind,” said the governor, “that . 


the Republican Administration 
in Washington is unwilling to 
accept the Employment Act of 
1946 and to take action to main- 
tain full employment, because 
when there is full employment, 
labor is on a basis of equality 
with management.” 

On the state scene he lashed out 
against the “secret committee ve- 
toes” by Republican leaders in the 
legislature of bills proposed for the 
general welfare of the people. He 
said these same leaders “have the 
gall to attack me for my open veto, 
in which I gave my reasons for 
vetoing the vicious anti-labor bill 
they passed under the guise of an 
anti-racketeering measure.” 


- Smacks of Moscow 


Noting that this bill had been 
opposed by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, by UAW Pres. Walter 
Reuther, by ILGWU Pres. David 
Dubinsky and by the State CIO and 
State Federation of Labor, Harri- 
man said that its passage “was a 
dictatorial act, an edict that 
smacked more of Moscow than of 
the democratic processes of our 
state of New York.” 

Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Greater New 

. York, emphasized the impor- 
tance of the labor press keeping 
union members fully informed 
of labor’s views and aims in the 
community, and said it was 
equally important that more local 
and area Jabor publications be 
established for this purpose. 

“There is no reason why the 
many good deeds which labor un- 
jons are doing every day should 
not be publicized so that people 
may know of them and come to 
realize how really few there are 
who fail to abide by the high ethical 
standards of the labor movement,” 
he said. 


yy 


The program also included a 
workshop presentation by Labor 
Unit Chairman John L. Kalias of 
ways to solve varying technical and 
economic problems confronting la- 
bor editors; an address by Edwin 
Diamond, science editor of News- 
week magazine on the developing 
economic impact of nuclear energy 
on industry and labor, and a panel 
discussion on ways to improve 
readership of the labor press. 


Silver Wins Citation 


The panel was moderated by 
John W. Vandercook, AFL-CIO 
newscaster, and included Saul 
Miller, AFL-CIO Director of Pub- 
lications; Max Steinbock, editor of 
the Retail Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union’s Record; Ber- 
nard Raskin, editor of the National 
Maritime Union’s Pilot; and 
Charles Biagi, editor of the United 
Auto Worker’s Local 669 Cyclone. 

A citation for his work in track- 
ing down and bringing to justice 
a group of men operating an ad 
racket under the guise of a legiti- 
mate union publication was pre- 
sented to Kings County, N. Y., 
District Attorney Edward S. Silver 
by Peter E. Terzick, ILPA presi- 
dent. 

At a business meeting following 
the formal program, the Eastern 
Labor Press Conference re-elected 
Arnold Beichman, editor of the 
Local 3, IBEW Electrical Union 
World as president of the ELPC 
and Joseph P. Murphy, public rela- 
tions director of the New York 
State CIO and editor of the CIO 
Reporter, as secretary-treasurer. | 


AFL-CIO. Supports 
‘Operation Alert’ 

The AFL-CIO threw its full 
support behind the nation- 


wide Civil Defense Operation 
Alert on May 6. 


Negro Worker Major Victim 3 
Of Recession, Job Study | Show? 


New York—The Negro is being hit twice as hard as the white worker in the present recegg 
Chairman Charles Abrams of the New York State Commission Against Discrimination said ; Mi 
‘|leasing an analysis of 11 years of national unemployment statistics. 

One out of every seven Negro workers in the the nation is now unemployed in contrast to a 
of one out of 14 of white unemployment, he said. Abrams said that the Negro’s extrem ® susog, 
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bility to economic distress is due to 


: | the following factors: 


1—They are concentrated in the 
wage-earning groups, making them 


| {more subject to mass layoffs. 


2—Their employment is chiefly 


| in unorganized industries and they 


have low seniority in industries 
where they are trade union mem- 
bers. 

3—They possess poorer educa- 
tion and training with a consequent 
poorer choice of jobs. 

4—Discrimination. 

Cites Federal Role 

Pointing out that 6 percent of 
the nation’s non-white working 
force is located in New York state, 
Abrams said it is increasingly evi- 
dent that the Negro’s condition in 
the state is “inextricably” bound up 
with national conditions. He added 
that the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts “must be 
made more effective in protecting 
the Negro and his opportunities on 
a national basis.” 

Abrams also called for the cre- 
ation of a comprehensive federal 
agency to deal with all phases of 
minority employment. He declared 
that such an agency, which he pro- 
posed should also concern itself 
with education, apprentice training 
and other programs designed to 
qualify Negroes for employment op- 
portunities while removing bottle- 
necks to their advance, is an “urgent 
necessity.” 

He warned that many of the 
gains which Negroes have made 
nationally in the past decade are 
being wiped out by the current 
economic decline. 


Rubber Union 
Opens Talks 
With 3 Firms 


Akron, O.—The Rubber Work- 
ers have moved to combine wages, 
pensions and insurance into one set 
of negotiations with two of the in- 
dustry’s major employers. 

The union has sent notices of in- 
tention to reopen contracts for 
wage bargaining to the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 

Goodrich also got a 60-day 
notice of the union’s intention to 
reopen the separate pension and 
insurance contract for negotia- 
tions. Goodyear was sent a sec- 
ond 60-day notice required under 
its pension and insurance agree- 
ment. Bargaining started Mar. 
19 on the basis of a first notice, 
and has been recessed since Apr. 
a, 

Goodyear negotiations cover 
about 23,000 workers in plants in 


Akron and St. Marys, O.; Los An- 1 


geles, Calif.; Gadsden, Ala.; Jack- 
son, Mich.; Muncie, Ind.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Windsor, Vt.; New Bedford, 
Mass.; Topeka, Kan.; North Chica- 
g0, Ill. 

Bargaining with Goodrich affects 
15,000 workers in plants in Akron 
and Marion, O.; Cadillac, Mich.; 
Clarksville, Tenn.; Oaks, Pa.; Mi- 
ami, Okla.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; River- 
side, N. J.; Los Angeles. 

Meantime, the URW and the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. are 
studying data submitted by both 
sides in pension and insurance 
negotiations which opened Apr. 
14 in Cleveland. 

The union’s economic program 
for 1958 will be drafted at a meet- 
ing of the international policy com- 
mittee, made up of representatives 
of each local union, scheduled for 
Cincinnati this weekend, 


Leonard Named Acti ng 
Head of Plasterers 


i : 
Cleveland—Edward J. Leonard, first vice president of the } 


terers, was named acting president 


utive board at.a meeting here to carry out the duties of Pres, J, 
E. Rooney, who has been on leave of absence because of 
health. On July 14, Leonard will become president of the unig 


pessmen Vv 
New York 
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cre c 
swore he 

he buy to 
other non 
at: ledge 
of the union by the general exy on 


Teamst 
Lapens 


Rooney wiil retire and take the title® 


of president emeritus in recognition | ¢ 


of his long and outstanding service. 

Leonard, who completed his ap- 
prenticeship in Pittsburgh in 1927, 
was named business manager of 
Local 31 there five years later. A 
former member of the Pittsburgh 
City Council and a one-time secre- 
tary of the Building & Construction 


Trades Council there, he became an | | 


international vice president of the 


union in 1942 and first vice presi-| | 


dent in 1954. 


Vigorous Leadership Pledged 
For the past two years he has 


been the Plasterers’ representative | ' 
on the Joint Board for Jurisdictional | + 


Disputes in the Building & Con- 
struction Industry, with headquar- 
ters in Washington. He has pledged, 
with the aid of Sec.-Treas. John J. 
Hauck, vigorous leadership in the 
union’s affairs. 

Rooney was born in Toronto in 
1888 and became naturalized in 
Cleveland, where his family had 
settled, in 1897. He became a 
member of Plasterers Local 80, to 
which his father belonged, in 1909, 
served in World War I and was 
business agent of Local 80 from 
1919 to 1929, when he was ap- 
pointed an international vice presi- 
dent. 

He has been president of the un- 
ion since 1941, and was named to 
the executive board of the AFL- 
CIO Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. in 1957. His decision 
to retire followed a series of opera- 
tions which were only partially suc- 
cessful. 


O’Neill New 
Sec.-Treas. 
Of Plumbers 


Edward J. Hillock, secretary- 
treasurer of the Plumbers and Pipe 
Fitters since 1943, has retired be- 
cause of ill health. 

The union’s general executive 
board, at a meeting in Washington, 
selected William C. O’Neill, assist- 
tant secretary-treasurer since Jan. 
1, 1957, to succeed him as of May 


Hillock, a member of the un- 
fon for more than 50 years, had 
been on leave for the last six 
months because of his health. 
He was a member of Local 122, 
Orange, N. J., and served as its 
business manager for many years 
before being elected to the inter- 
national union post. 

O'Neill, from Local 121 in At- 
lantic City, N. J., has been a 
member of the union for more than 
40 years. He became a general or- 
ganizer for the international in 
1930, served as secretary-treasurer 
of the former AFL’s Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. from 
1932 to 1936, and then returned to 
the Plumbers’ staff. 

He was elected assistant secre- 
tary in 1948 and elected at the 
1956 convention to the post he as- 
sumed last year. 
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secount 

Expanded Aid}: « 
For Hospitals =p 


A 10-year extension of the Hig % the 
Burton Hospital Survey and Cong Politic 
struction Act and a sharp increas iy Psi 
in appropriations to meet the ip State | 
creasing need for hospital service § 52"4¢" 


were urged by the AFL-CIO ing Press¥ 
testimony before the House Sub "Ye * 
committee on Health and Science, . 

The program has made a contt- _ a 


bution to the country’s welfare 

since it was inaugurated in 1946, CU! 

AFL-CIO Social Security Dir. Ne co" 

son Cruikshank told the subcom § tt fed 

mittee, that “has far outweighed the Me of 

cost.” ‘ 

“Failure to extend the act 

” he declared, “would be a 

blow to medical @ hi. oo, 

care in the United States.” posed 

Under the program, the federal Bf tio, 

government pays 40 percent of the 
cost of hospital construction. 


Although it has served to provide # |.M 
more than 150,000 new hospital § | 4, 
beds, Cruikshank said, the latest 
Public Health Service survey shows * 


the nationwide shortage to be about 
900,000 beds—the same as when § | ¢ 
the program was started. Short 
term extension of the act, he 
maintained, will serve to discourage 
rather than encourage construction 
On app ations, Cruik 
shank urged that basic construc 
tion funds be increased from the 
present $210 million to $400 
million a year. He also proposed 
an additional $100 million for 
grants-in-aid for the moderniz® 
tion of existing facilities, and 
increase of grants to encourage 
research and demonstration pro} 
ects to not less than $4 million. 
“The role of the hospital as the 
focal point of community 
services is an expanding one, 
Cruikshank testified. “More 
more persons, requiring more 
more hospital space and service 
per person—that is the present fact 
and the prospect before us, demand. 
ing long-term continuation and e* 
pansion of federal aid.” 
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ylommittee Pro 
_jAdvertising Deals 


‘The McClellan special Senate 


geajamin Lapensohn, a “fugitive from a subpena” previously men- 
joned in connection with Teamster Local 107, Philadelphia, cheated 
ye New York State Federation of Labor and high-pressured busi- 
gessmen with forged letters seeking advertising in Pennsylvania and 


bes 


committee heard testimony that 


New York labor yearbooks. 

Two Pennsylvania businessmen 
istified that they bought ads in 
he hope of “labor peace,” a third 
yore he rejected a proposal that 
je buy to avoid “trouble” and two 
gher non-union businessmen ac- 
jnowledged concealed deals for 


WE <jonations” but denied ulterior mo- 


Teamster Favoritism Alleged 
“Lapensohn, sought also for ques- 
foning about purported Teamster 
“avoritism” to Philadelphia food- 
yore chains, has been abroad since 
he McClellan group showed an 
terest in him. 

Committee Chairman John L. 
McClellan and Chief Counsel 
Robert F. Kennedy suggested 
fhat evidence involving Lapen- 
ohn is sufficient to support an 
gtradition process to force his 
turn by prosecuting authorities. 
Lapensohn published a Pennsyl- 
Mnia yearbook under a contract 
wih the state federation of labor 
ing him 60 percent and the fed- 


Mention 40 percent of the gross 


Reeipts. The federation dropped 


Mie contract in 1953. 


Office Manager Testifies 

Lapensohn’s New York arrange- 
ment gave him 75 percent and the 
gate federation 25 percent. The 
former office manager of his Rolee 
advertising agency, Miss Eleanor 
lefkowitz, swore that Lapensohn 
had $167,000 deposited in a secret 
«count and actually paid the New 
York federation only $11,000 Lof 
his. He also retained certain cash 
feceipts, she testified. 

James L. McDevitt, director 


of the AFL-CIO Committee on | 


Political Education and former 
president of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation, testified that his 
signature was forged on high- 
pressure letters sent to prospec- 
tive advertisers. He said that he 
had no information that Lapen- 
sohn was conducting himself in 
a improper manner. 

Counsel Kennedy specified that 
the committee had no evidence that 
the federation was aware of the na- 
ture of Lapensohn’s activities. 


Opposed Public Power 
Elmer W. Smith, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. official said that 
his company—with a “union” com- 
posed of its own employes’ associa- 
tion—gave a $500 yearly “dona- 


Meany to Receive 
Award from ACTU 


New York— AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany will re- 
ceive the widely-known 
“Quadragesimo Anno” award 
of the Association of Catho- 
lie Trade Unionists at the 
ACTU’s 21st anniversary cel- 
ebration May 25. 

The award given in honor 
of a famous papal encyclical 
on labor, was established in 
1948 and has since been given 
to a distinguished group of 
recipients for their work in 
the labor field. 

“Meany was selected as 
this year’s recipient of the 
award because of his out- 
standing contributions, in the 
way of personal sacrifices and 
hard work, to the application. 
-0f the principles of social jus- 
tice and charity enunciated in. 
the papal encyclicals on la- 
bor,” declared Pat Nepoli- 
fano, chairman of the 
ACTU’s Break- 


tion” to Lapensohn’s yearbook, but: 
he “couldn’t say” whether this was 
because the yearbook opposed pub- 
lic power and favored. “free enter- 
prise.” 

D. Bobb Slattery, vice president 
of Penn Mutual Insurance Co., tes- 
tified that his company gave a $250 
annual “donation” to Lapensohn’s 
publication but denied it was for 
“insuring no difficulties” over the 
firm’s non-union employes. 

Kennedy exploded: “Once 
again we have the situation of 
businessnfen not cooperating. 
Your company didn’t just get re- 
ligion and decide to make a do- 
nation; you didn’t like the fed-. 
eration that much.” 

Asked by McClellan whether he 
had “any comment,” Slattery said, 
“We made a decision to contribute” 
despite a Better Business Bureau re- 
port unflattering to Lapensohn’s 
publication. 

Goldwater Wonders 

Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
seemed puzzled by the inquiry and 
wondered aloud what difference 
there was from businessmen’s “do- 
nations” to the Junior League. He 
asked whether Lapensohn was a 
“labor leader.” a 

“He was a businessman,” re- 
plied Kennedy. “He was an em- 
ployer.” ' 


Flemming Gets 
Folsom Post 


In Cabinet 


Dr. Arthur S. Flemming has been 
nominated by Pres. Eisenhower for 
the post of secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, succeeding 
Marion B. Folsom, who submitted 
his resignation effective in late July. 

Flemming, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, served as 2 
Republican. member of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission in the 
Roosevelt and Truman administra- 
tions and was director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization from 1953 
to 1957. For the past year he has 
been a member of the President’s 
Advisory Council on Government 
Reorganization. 

Flemming declined immediate 
comment on his future program 
in the HEW post. Asked specif- 
ically for his views on schook 
aid legislation, he termed it 
“really controversial.” 

Folsom, 64, has been ailing, and 
more than a year ago informed 
Eisenhower that he wished to return 
to private life. 

A factor in his resignation may 
have been disappointment at his 
failure to win the President’s sup- 
port for welfare and education pro- 
grams. 


Stage Employes 
Win ‘Tape’ Strike 


cameramen, cartoonists, editors and 


up production of filmed television 
commercials ended a few hours 
after it started when employers con- 
ceded jursidiction over the new 
TV magnetic tape recording process 
to the Theatrical Stage Employes. 

The tape, an electronic process, 
appears destined to replace film in 
TV commercials.. Its use. permits 
both the picture and sound parts of 
a TV program to be taped and then 
broadcast immediately without any 


bala Weeks Uitathedall $28 ebony! 


AFL-CIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE held its first meeting under the direction of its. new chair- 
man, Pres. Peter T. Schoemann (head of table, right) of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters, in the un- 
ion’s new headquarters building in Washington. ‘ 


New York—A strike of 10,000 


technicians which threatened to, tie 


subjected to in many years. 


By Milton Plumb 


Growers Fight Labor Dept. Try 
To Enforce Mexican Labor Law 


‘Long overdue efforts by the Labor Dept. to plug loopholes in its regulations for the Mexican con- 
tract labor program have brought down upon Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell and department officials 
the biggest storm of corporation farm employer protests and drummed up pressure they have been 


Thus far, Mitchell is reported to be standing firm, but the battle is far from over. It is known that 


ployer lobby has sent as its errand 
boys to call on the Secretary and 
other officials in person a major 
portion of the members of Con- 
gress from the states of California, 
Texas and Arizona, where most of 
the. Mexican workers are used. 
Even some senators from those 
states have been represented. 


A considerable number have 
put direct pressure on the depart- 
ment to retract its new policies. 


While the terms of the new regu- 
lations which have stirred up such 
strong employer opposition have 
not yet been made public, pending 
the outcome of the controversy, it 
is known that they comprise the fol- 
lowing major points: 

1. Actual observance of the re- 
quirement of the law that U.S. citi- 


|zen farm workers shall be given 


first opportunity to fill jobs for 
which Mexicans are used. 

2. Actual enforcement with re- 
gard to jobs paid by piece rates of 
the law’s requirement that Mexican 
workers shall be paid no less than 
the “prevailing wage” in the area 
where they are used. 

3. Compliance at last with our 
government’s agreement with Mexi- 
co, in response to the latter’s in- 
sistence, that no Mexican shall be 


the powerful Southwest farm em-®— 


permitted to work for less than 50 
cents an hour. 

4. Strict observance of the re- 
quirement that employers offer 
Mexican braceros the same benefits, 
as well as wages, as domestic work- 
ers receive in the areas where they 
are used.- * 

Not one of these regulations 
is a new policy. Not one departs 
in any way from either the clear 
intent of the law passed by Con- 
gress or the International Agree- 
ment with Mexico. On at least 
a score of different occasions be- 
fore Congressional committees 
employer spokesmen have heat- 


the law and that there was no 
need for better enforcement. 

But now that the Labor Dept. 
has told employers it intends to en- 
force these provisions, as long urged 
by organized labor, the farm em- 
ployers lobby has sought to make 
the department retract in one of 
the biggest pressure operations in 
the history of the program. 

What Concerns Employers 

What concerns the employers is 
the fact that, actually, many of 
them have been using piece rates 
to cheat the Mexican workers out 
of even the minimum of 50 cents 


AFL-CIO Cites Danger 


Of Irrigation Giveaway 


Declaring flatly that “labor cannot support any program which 
encourages the development of large corporation farms by subsidiza- 
tion with federal funds,” AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie- 
miller warned Congress that removal of the present 160-acre limita- 
tion “would almost certainly signal the death-knell for federal rec- 


% 


lamation programs.” 


ects. 
“Any rejection of the 160-acre 
limitation would result in unwar- 
ranted subsidization of a relatively 
small number of growers by the 
people as a whole,” Biemiller said in 
testimony before the Senate Recla- 


gram would be unconscionable.” 


reclamation programs, he said 
such support was given because 
the projects open up new oppor- 
tunities for American families; 
provide new vitality to our econ- 


Sat Commnition, 


omy and encourage continuation 


Farmers now can irrigate only 
160 acres from federal water proj- 


mation subcommittee. “Such a pro- 


wy 


of the family-size farm. 

“The nation’s reclamation pro- 
gams have enjoyed public favor 
because they have contributed to 
the growth of our society and be- 
cause their benefits have been en- 
joyed by the many instead of the 
few,” he continued. 

“We hope they will continue to 
enjoy that favor. But we are cer- 
tain that the moment the emphasis 
on family-sized farms is changed to 
encouragement of ever-larger farm- 
ing units, this favor will be ex- 
changed for repugnance. The peo- 
ple of America, who have been 
willing to help the many, will not 
permit a few large operators to be 
the sole beneficiaries of federal 
reclamation expenditures,” 


an hour or higher prevailing rate 
that is their due. 


Also, the employers object to 
the requirement that U.S. work- 
ers be given preference for jobs 
filled by Mexicans because it is 
know that the department’s pro- 
posed regulations would put real 
teeth in this requirement. 


This would be done by refusing 
to certify Mexicans to any employer 
until he had made a real effort at 
recruitment, and under this term 
the new regulations would require 
employers to offer transportation 
and family housing to domestic 
workers to the same extent that 
other employers using domestic la- 
re in the area make such avail- 
able. 


Would Affect Wages 


In addition, the new rules would 
require labor associations using 
Mexicans to provide continuity of 
employment to the U.S. workers, 
not laying any off so long as any 
Mexican are employed. Previously, 
the citizen workers often have been 
released while Mexicans continued 
working under contract. 


In its new regulation on piece 
rates, employers would be required 
either to put the piece rate up to 
the prevailing wage or pay their 
workers the difference in any area 
where at least 75 percent of the 
workers are not earning as much 
by piece rate as those working at 
the prevailing hourly wage. 

The minimum for piece rate 
earnings was vigorously opposed by 
the employer subcommittee on 
Mexican labor, made up of 13 
growers appointed to advise the 
Secretary of Labor concerning the 
program. The group adopted a 
resolution which declared that “the 
establishment of an hourly mini- 
mum rate for piece work will auto- 
matically destroy the individual in- 
centive to work, thus causing the 
unit cost of production in most 
crops to rise beyond profitable pro- 
duction.” 

Robert C. Godwin, director of 
the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, pointed out, however, that 
farm wages generally and the 
braceros’ pay in particular has 
trailed far behind the wages in 
other parts of the economy. Cit- 
ing an average for pieee rate 
earnings of 33 cents an hour in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas, Goodwin told the em- 
ployers, “we can’t defend . that, 
and I don’t think you can.” 
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Economy ‘Still Is Moving Downhill 


Employment 
In Factories 
Drops Again 


(Continued from page 1) 
southern - Democrats rejected a 
more liberal Democratic plan re- 
ported favorably by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

The Administration gave the 
House-passed bill its blessing de- 
spite the fact that it allows each 
state to decide whether or not it 
would “accept” loans to extend job- 
less benefits by 50 percent. The Ad- 
ministration bill would have made 
the loans to states regardless of the 
state’s decision. 

The AFL-CIO had given its 
partial approval to the Democrat- 
ic measure despite its lack of 
adequate federal standards. The 
bill would have extended jobless 
aid for 16 weeks to most unem- 
ployed workers including thou- 
sands barred by state eligibility 
and disqualification rules. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill) 
declared he would lead a fight in 
the Senate Finance Committee for 
an improved bill amidst indications 
that the GOP-Southern Democrat 
coalition was ready to fight it out 
for the weaker House measure. 


Other Developments Cited 


In other economic developments: 

1—The Wall Street Journal re- 
ported a drop in first-quarter profits 
among 552 companies of 35 percent 
compared to the first quarter of 
1957. In the 1954 recession the 
deepest drop in profits was 10 per- 
cent. The paper said there will be 
little or no improvement in the 
profits picture for the second quar- 
ter. 

2—A survey of consumer buying 
plans revealed consumers taking a 
dimmer view of the economy than 
they did six months ago. High 
prices, lack of ready cash and an 
unwillingness to dip into savings 
or go into debt were the major 
reasons for restricted buying plans. 

3—The National Planning Asso- 
ciation recommended a tax cut of 
from $7 billion to $8 billion to as- 
sure a vigorous recovery from the 
recession. 

4—In Canada the cost of living 
index soared to a new record high 
between March and April, paced 
by an increase in food prices. As 
of Mar. 20, Canadian unemploy- 
ment stood at about 600,000. 

5—Unemployment in Michigan, 
one of the worst-hit states, climbed 
by about 50,000 from Mar. 15 to 
Apr. 15 to a total of 465,000, or 
15.9 percent of the work force. 


Mike Mann 
New Director 
Of Region II 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has announced the appointment of 
Michael Mann as director of AFL- 
CIO Region II covering New York 
and New Jersey. 

Mann had been acting regional 
director since the retirement of 
William Collins two months ago. 
He was assistant regional director 
since merger and had previously 
served as CIO director in the area. 

Mann’s former post as assistant 
director, Meany announced, will be 
filled by Charles Hasenmeyer, who 
has served as a field representative 
in the region. Hasenmeyer is a 
member of the Aluminum Workers. 

Meany also announced the ap- 


pointment of Patrick McCartney | 


as assistant regional director ¢ aft 
Region XI covering the state of | 
Michigan, McCartney, @ member’ 
of the Allied Industrial Workers, 
replaced John Schreier; presently 
serving with the’ AFL-CIO ng 
of Organization’ in Washington. _ 


jobs immediately. 


NEARLY 600 TRADE UNIONISTS in Massachusetts—many of 
them jobless—march past Boston’s historic Park Street Church on 
the way to the State House to demand quick legislative action on 
Democratic Gov. Foster Furcolo’ 


s $50 million anti-recession pro- 


gram. The march followed an unemployment conference called by 
the Massachusetts IUC, which heard State Pres. J. William Belanger 
say the Furcolo program would provide between 25,000 and 30,000 


Hotel, Washington, D. C., with 


New Laundry Union 
To Be Formed May 12 


The new AFL-CIO Laundry and Dry Cleaning Intl. Union will 
come into being next week, replacing the expelled Laundry, Dry 
Cleaning and Dye House Workers’ Intl. Union. 

The founding convention will be held May 12-14 at the 2400 


Peter M. McGavin, assistant to 


AFL-CIO Pres. 
serving as convention chairman 
until the election and seating of 
Officers on May 13. 

McGavin, who helped bring 
the new union into being, said 
that delegates from 35 locals, 
representing 26,000 paid-up 
members, would take part. 
Meany will be the principal 
speaker at the opening session. 

First order of business for the 
delegates will be adoption of a new 
constitution embracing the AFL- 
CIO Ethical Practices Codes. 


Old Union Expelled 

The old laundry union was ex- 
pelled at the AFL-CIO convention 
in Atlantic City last December for 

failing to comply with the codes. 
Fulfilling a promise made by 
Meany at the convention, the AFL- 
CIO has donated money to several 
locals which would not have been 

able to afford to send delegates. 
Meany made the pledge when 
the old laundry union balked at 


Tiffany Approved 
For Rights Post 


After a delay of several weeks, 
the Senate Judiciary Committee has 
approved the nomination of Gordon 
MacLean Tiffany of New Hamp- 
shire as executive director of the 
new Civil Rights Commission. 


Still to be acted on by the com- 
mittee, headed by Sen. James O. 
Eastland (D-Miss.), is the nomina- 
tion of W. Wilson White to head the 
new civil rights division in the 
Justice Dept., which has been pend- 
ing since January. 

oat recent three-day session, 
t action under the Civil 


ed, 
Rights AGA of 1957 had “ground 
est BA alt,” because of the 
delay , roving Tiffany and 
the ¢ ngress to appropri- 


Mg funds. 


George Meany,? 


The-AFL-CIO Executive Coun-| 


holding a special convention be- 
cause of financial inability of 
some locals to send delegates. 
Despite the offer, the expelled un- 
fon failed to accept. 

The new laundry union was 
authorized last February when the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council ap- 
proved the issuance of a charter. 


Primary Elections Draj 
Strong Voter Interest | 


Primary elections in Ohio, Indiana and Alabama indicated stp 
voter interest in the 1958 congressional elections. 
In Ohio, Democrats for the first time in 10 years outscored 
publicans in the total vote cast in primary elections although he 
GOP gubernatorial race produced a surprising anti-organization yg 


Gov. C. William O’Neill won the 
Republican nomination but Charles 
P. Taft, who filed only as a stand-in 
candidate, received more than one- 


¢| third the GOP votes without cam- 
4 | Paigning. 


Democrats Name DiSalle 
Michael V. DiSalle won the Dem- 
ocratic nomination over six op- 
ponents and will face O'Neill in 
November. 

Sen. John W. Bricker (R-O.) 
was unopposed for his party’s 
nomination for the Senate as was 
Democrat Stephen M. Young, 
former congressman-at-large 
from Cleveland. Twenty of the 
23 congressmen from Ohio won 
renomination with two races in 
the GOP primary in doubt 
the AFL-CIO News went to 
press. 

In Indiana the five incumbent 
congressman who faced primary 
opposition won re-nomination in 
heavy voting that indicated a set- 
back in the internal Republican 
fight for the forces led by Gov. 
Harold Handley and Sen. William 
E. Jenner. They are being opposed 
for control of the party in the state 
by Sen. Homer E. Capehart and 
Rep. Charles A. Halleck. 

Jenner Not Running _ 

The senatorial cafididates will be 
chosen at party conventions later 
this year. Jenner is not seeking re- 
election. 


4 


In Alabama George C. Wallace, 


one of five candidates endorsed by 
Alabama COPE, and Attorney Gen. 
John Patterson will meet in a run- 
off primary May 3. They topped 
a ticket of 14 candidates but neither 
secured a clear majority, Patterson 
running ahead of Wallace. 


| American—something to say 


prize-winning entry. 


answers why. 


Union Families Must Back 
Ward Strike, Woman Says 


Mrs. Velma Cloward, Turlock, Calif., named winner of the 
Montgomery Ward essay contest sponsored by the Retail 
Clerks, says she has learned from a lifetime of experience that 
“unionism is a way of life—a better way of life.” 

Mrs. Cloward formerly was a member of Cannery Workers 
Local 46. Her husband was a' union building tradesman until 
he was injured 10 years ago. They have seven married chil- 
dren, and at least one member of each family belongs to a 


“To say we are union,” she wrote, “is like saying we are 


would be like being unborn. For the working class never really 
lived until they learned to unionize and stand together.” 

Mrs. Cloward’s letter won her a $100 U. S. savings bond 
in the weekly contest conducted by the union to determine’ 
how union members and the consuming public can help con- 
vince anti-union employers like Montgomery Ward that their 
attitude toward labor is wrong. The union has struck six of 
the firm’s stores and has informational pickets in front of more 
than 500 others in a contract dispute. 

“The foundation for convincing people like Montgomery 
Ward that employes need unions for security and good work- 
ing conditions must be laid in the home,” 


“Unionism is a way of life, a better way for the working man . 
and woman. All members of a union man’s family must know 
this and stand behind him in gaining it. They must do it as 
they do anything for their own protection. They must believe 
they want unionism and know they want it and know all the 


“When they really understand, the 60 percent of union 
families that patronize anti-union stores will quit doing so. 
‘No sales’ is a language Montgomery Ward can understand. 
The walking picket can’t do it alone—union families can.” 


with pride. To be un-union 


she wrote in her 


Labor Policy} 
Group Named 
By Democrat 


A new Advisory Committee 
Labor Policy, headed by Bag 
George M. Harrison of the Railway 
Clerks, has been appointed by , 
Democratic Advisory Council @ 
consult on phases of national poligy 
which concern workers. 


The new committee will 
with two previously appointed #& 
visory bodies—one on foreign poh 
icy under the chairmanship # 
former Sec. of State Dean Achestiy 
the other on economic 
headed by Dr. John Kenneth Ga 
braith. _ Its first meeting will 
held in the Washington office of the 
Advisory Council on May 20, 


“Today, with the Americal 
labor movement under renewed 
attack by its traditional enemigg 
the Democratic party and-its A 
visory Council are determined 
that the American worker shall 
be given a square deal,” said 
Paul M. Butler, Democratic Ne 
tional Committee chairman, 
announcing the committee. 
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Named to serve with Harrison@l 
the advisory committee were ii 
following international union prea 
dents: 


Harry Bates, Bricklayers; Joseim 
A. Beirne, Communications Wone—a 
ers; A. J. Barnharde, Railway Gea 
men; L. S. Buckmaster, Rubbm 
Workers; William C. Calvin, Boiaa 
makers and Blacksmiths; James am 
Carey, Electrical, Radié & Machine 
Workers; William C. Doherty, Im 
ter Carriers; Eugene Frazier, Trae 
port Service Employes. * 

H. E. Gilbert, Locomotive Fim 
men & Enginemen; O. A. Knigim 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workem 
David J. McDonald, Steelworkenia™ 
Paul Phillips, Papermakers & Papeaam 
workers; William Pollock, Texim 
Workers; Jacob S. Potofsky, Clea 
ing Workers; Walter P. Reuthtiaam™ 
Auto Workers; Pett al, Schoe 

ipe 


mann, Plumbers & Fitters 
A. L. Spradling, Street & & Ea 
Railway Employes. 
_ Others Also Named 
Also named were Arthur J. Gol 
berg, general counsel of the AFI# 
CIO Industrial Union Dept.; Mm 
Sidney Hillman, Clothing Workem 
Sec. Joseph D. Keenan, Intl. Brow 
ethood of Electrical Workers; Vie 
Pres. Thomas Kennedy, Milam 
Workers; Jack Kroll manager of 
the ACWA Cincinnati Joint 
and retired co-director of the AFI§ 
CIO Committee on Political Baa 
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